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THEZFRIENDS {OF EARLY YEARS.._ 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


I sought my youthful home 
The birds poured forth a tuneful strain, 

The silver stream its waters ftun, 

O’er banks where blushing whidowers clung ; 
The lambs were sporting on the lea, 

Light waved the milk-white hawthorn tree ; 
And yet I viewed the scene with tears, 

I mourned the Friends of Early Years. 


I left that spot of light and bloom, 

To seek the churchyard’s sheltered gloom, 
They slept beneath the mossy earth, ; 
Untold, unsung their simple Worth 5}. 
Yet, fondly, sadly, I avowed 

That none amid the dazzling crowd 

Had shared my hopes or soothed my tears 

Like these—the Friends of Early Years. 


That home I wish not now to sce, 

It boasta no charm or joy for me; 

Yet Time my feelings cannot chill, 

My faithful friends are near me still : 

I lift to them my longing eyes, 
Whene’er I view their peaceful skies ; 
For there the blessed home appears, 
Where dwell the Friends of Early Years. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Mat Rossery.—The great western mail, says the 
Cherry Valley Gazette, was taken fiom the boot of the 
stage on Friday night, the 9th ult., in the town of Spring- 
field, carried into an open field, cut open, and rifled of its 
contents. The mail was found next morning, nearly all 
the letters opened, and otherwise mutilated. Several let- 
‘ters, as appeared by the post bills, were missing. One 

/ letter containing a small amount of money, and another 
a certificate of deposite, were unmolested. The depre- 
dators have not been discovered. If we mistake not, this 
is the second or third occurrence of the kind which has 
taken place this side of Cherry Valley within a few years. 


On Friday morning, two boys, one white, the other 
black, were drowned, while swimming, near Williams- 
burg, New York. The white boy lost his life in en- 
deavouring to save the black, which latter was seized 
Sewith cramp, and held such fast hold of the other that they 
sank. 


The Globe of Thursday contains copies of the treaties 
of amity and commerce concluded between the govern- 
ment of the United States and those of Siam and Muscat, 
with the president’s proclamations, declaring the same to 
have been duly ratifig# and exchanged, and now in force. 


A Fine Boy, y, named Matthew Duffy, yester- 

day found a parcel of bank bills in Beekman street, and 
*uponanaking the fact known to David Graham, Esq., 

that gentleman advised him to inform the police and ad- 
vertise where the owner niight recover the money. The 
boy followed the advice, and the result was that Mr. J.C. 
Lawrence, the loser, presented himsclf at the office, took 
the money, and made the. boy a present of five dollars. 
The Express of this morning says, that the Mayor, on 
hearing of the circumstances, made the boy a present of 
a suit of clothes, as a reward for his honesty.—WN. Y. 
peper. 

Arructing Catamity.—A letter received from the 
Rev. Dr. Richards, of Auburn, states that four of the stu- 
dents of the theulogical seminary at Auburn were drown- 
ed in the Owascu lake on Saturday last. ‘They were in 
a sail-boat, about a mile from either shore, when a sudden 
flaw overtook them, and engulfed them in the waves. 
The only name given in the letter is that of William P. 
Tuttle, son of W. Tattle, of Newark. Ie was a graduate 
of the college of New Jersey, aged 22, and represented to 
be a young man of great promise. 


Ficure-Heap.—The spl ship Pennsylvania, of 
whose size and progress to s completion so much 
has been suid, is decorated with a colossal figure-head, 
representing Hercules, with his lion's skin and club. 
This fine specimen of carving.is the work of a Philadel- 

ia artist, Mr. John Rush, f our late estimable fel- 

w citizen, William Rush, 
this addition to the fine ship, 
is found that Philadelphia can 
decoration, for every ornament, a 
portion of a ship of war. 


Avrora Borkauis—-A magnificent display of the 
Aurora Borealis, of a blood-red colour, was visible in the 
north-west part of the heavens, on Saturday evening. It 
extended from the horizon almost’to the zenith, and the 
phenomenon was rendered still more remarkable by the 
fact that it lightened vividly during the whole of the time 
that the aurora appeared. 


The Norfolk Beacon says :—The Hon. Joel R. Poin- 
sett, secretary of war, and lady, Commodores Chauncey, 
Morris, and Wadsworth, navy commissioners, Commo. 
dore Patterson, Charles W. Goldsborough, secretary of 
navy commissioners, Samuel Humphreys, chief naval 
constructor, and Captains Lendrum and Washington, 
U.S. army, were among the passengers in the steamboat 
Columbia, Captain Mitchell, from Washington, arrived 
yesterday morning. The commissioners are on their 
annual visit to the navy yard. They, together with 
Commodores Warrington and Patterson, will make a 
survey on the vessels of the exploring expedition. Mr. 
Poinsett and lady landed at Fortress Monroe. 


Tur Fiperiry anp Arrecrion or THE Doc.—A dead 

y, in a state of putridity, was discovered, June 6th, 
on Madame Fortin’s plantation, near New Orleans, and 
near the corpse was found a dog issuing the most plain- 
tive cries. ‘The deceased was dressed in a gray cout, 
and on his person was found a handsome silver chain, a 
ring, some keys, &e. ‘The dog had a collar without any 
on it. 


Cicars.—When first used in the United States. It ap 
pears from the subjoined advertisement, copied from an 
old Boston newspaper, that cigars first came into fashion 
here, in about the year 1769 : 

“ Brought from Havana a box of cigars, a very rare 
article! ‘The best of tobacco rolled up to the size of a 
small finger, and of about five inches in length—for 
amoking., ‘They are preferred by the Spanish dons to 
the pipe, Those who wish to enjoy such a luxury, will 


Hease call and try them. . 
“ Oct. 16, 176). Wu. Srockron.” 


THE 
VICTIMS OF SOCIETY. 


By the Countess of Blessington. 


“Tis you that say it, not I; 
And your ungodly deeds 


‘ou do the deeds, 


me the words.” 


THE COUNTESS OF ANNANDALE TO THE COUNTESS OF 
DELAWARD. 

“ Why, you surely would not be so unreasonable as to 
wish me to close our doors against all the fashionable 
world, because they have emancipated themselves from 
prejudices, the acting up to which was incompatible with 
happiness ?” 

“ Prejudices!” I exclaimed ; “ is it possible, Lord An- 
nandale, that you can thus confound virtue and vice, 
that the chastity of a wife and the fidelity of a husband 
can be considered as prejudices ?” 

“Really, my dear Augusta, your inexperience makes 
you view things in so strange a light, that there is no 
reasoning with you. Do not, I pray you, become that 
most disagreeable of all things, a prude; or that most re- 
pellant to my nature, a sectarian.” 4 

So saying, he quitted the room, leaving me to chew 
the cud of bitter, not sweet, fancies; and to regret, still 
more than ever, the infatuation and wilfulness that led 
me to bind myself’ to one I can neither love nor respect. 
Now is explained to me the cause of all that freedom of 
manner, that levity, and, above all, the easy indifference 
with which the people I meet conduct themselves in sv- 
ciety. 

And it was a husband’s hand who removed the veil 
from my eyes, and showed me guilt in all its hideous de- 
formity, of which I never should have furmed an idea! 
But now that it is exposed to me, ought I to consent to 
receive beneath my roof persons of whose vices I can no 
longer entertain adoubt? Do I not owe it to virtue, nay, 
to myself, to avoid them? nor give the sanction of my 
presence to their conduct? I seem to have grown old 
within a few hours: this fatal knowledge of evil has 
shocked and grieved me; and the very air I breathe ap- 
pears heavy and oppressive, from my newly discovered 
sense of the crimes that contaminate it. 

Lord Nottingham cannot, surely, be one of those that 
Lord Annandale has been describing. No; he too much 
resembles Lord Delaward to have any sentiment in com- 
mon with those araund me. He found me yesterday 
with little St. Aubyn on my kuce, who, as usual, was 
crowing and smiling to show his love for me. The poor 
little fellow can now say “ mamma,” very plainly ; and, 
proud of his success, frequently repeats the endearing 


“epithet. Lord Nottingham teok him in his arm’, played 


with and kissed him, and quite won the child and his 
nurse’s heart by his notice of him. 

I Jike to see men fond of children; it proves a kind 
heart and gentle nature. Lord Nottingham does not ap- 
pear to esteemn any of the women who most frequent the 
Comtesse Hohenlinden’s; he treats them, and her too, 
with distant civility, while they are more condescending 
in their politeness to him, than is, in my opinion, com- 
patible with the dignity of the sex. But what know or 
feel they of feminine dignity ? 

Caroline Montressor declares herself quite satisfied 
with London, though she complains that the women are 
not spirituelles, nor the men sufficiently empressés in 
their attentions tothem. The comtesse is a very old and 
intimate friend of hers, and they pass much of their time 
together. There is a levity and coarseness about this 
lady, that, in spite of her good humour and gaiety, are 
very offensive to me; but Caroline resents, us a personal 
affront, any animadversions of mine on the subject. 

In three months, my dear father and mother will be in 
town. How I long to find myself in their arms again! 
I feel as if I had been years, instead of a few weeks, ab- 
sent from them ; and as if I had, during the period of our 
separation, existed in a cold and chilling atmosphcre, 
that rendered the sunshine of their affection more than 
ever dear, and vitally necessary, to your affectionate 
friend, 

Aucusta. 


DELAWARD TO THE COUNTESS OF 
ANNANDALE, 


My Dearest Augusta,—I have reflected long and 
deeply on your last letter. I fcel the painful dilemma in 
which you are placed; and though I perfectly agree 
with you iti thinking that it would be most agreeable, as 
well as most virtuous, to avoid all intercourse with wo- 
men of whose vices we are not ignorant; still, in the 
present state of socicty, and, above all, with a husband 
who attaches so much importanee to its suffrages, pru- 
dence inclines me to advise you to be content in refrain. 
ing from all intimacy with the parties in question, and 
not occasion an esclundre, by shutting your doors wholly 


THE COUNTESS OF 


against them. 


In large assemblies, persons mect very muchas in the 
round room of the opera, Vauxhall, or any other public 
place of resort ; and though the contact may not be agree- 
uble, it does not entuil intimacy : a dignified courtesy of 
manners, equally removed from rudeness as from fami- 
liarity, will repel freedom, and preclude offence. 

Let your reserve be attributed to domestic habits ; to, 
in fact, any motive, rather than one so pregnant with 
danger to her who avows it, as a censure of the conduct 
of those who, conscious how justly it is merited, never 
forgive the inflicter, and revenge the implied slight by 
every means in their power. 

Receive the ladies whose presence society still sanc. 
tions, though virtue disclaims them; but receive them 
only in large parties, and avoid all approaches to intimacy 
with them, ‘This sacrifice. of your own feelings of pro- 
priety must be offered up to preserve peace with your 


husband, whose sentiments being totally opposed to 
yours, I fear there is no chance of inducing him to adopt 
your views. 

Wholly to oppose his projects would be to imbitter 
your home, or, perhaps, banish him from it; leaving him 
to the influence of those who, from your exclusion of 
them, would be most irritated against, and disposed to 
injure you. 

The unfortunate intimacy of Miss Montressor with 
the Comtesse Hohenlinden, increases the difficulty of your 
position. Among all the women whose impropriety of 
conduct has served to throw an odium on the sex, there 
is not one whose career has been marked by a more un- 
blushing perseverance in vice; or by a more open disre- 
gard for the appearances which, if they cannot redeem, 
ut least conceal its grossness, than this lady. 

Her high birth and distinguished position have only 
tended to draw public attention still more to the glaring 
errors that she takes, indeed, no pains to disguise. Hence, 
her being known to be a frequent visiter beneath your 
roof, must. subject you to many disagreeable animadver- 
sions, and give cause of additional offence to any of, or 
all, the not more culpable ladies you exclude. 

Under these circumstances, I would advise your can- 
didly expressing your sentiments to Miss Montressor, 
with sufficient firmness to make her respect them. 

You must be continually on your guard, my dearest 
Augusta, not to form habits of intimacy with any man, 
however amiable and good. This restriction is rendered 
indispensable by a state of society, in which the worst 


. offenders are naturally the severest judges, for they esti- 


mate others by themselves; and it is almost an axiom in 
human character, that it acquires suspicion in proportion 
as it loses innocence. Remember, then, that you live 
among those who are ever prone to regard an approach 
to friendship between persons of different sexes with un- 
charitable eyes. T'hey are skeptics in the sympathy of 
virtue, precisely because they are devout believers in the 
connections of vice. 

The consciousness of innocence, though it enables us 

to bear up against calumny and injustice, cannot prevent 
the anguish of the wounds they inflict, wounds no salve 
can heal, and from which no time can smooth away the 
scar. 
Appearances must be strictly preserved by the inno- 
cent, (who, from conscious rectitude, are too often the 
persons most liable to neglect them,) lest the guilty at- 
tempt to palliate their own improprieties by directing 
attention to the semblance of error in the good. 

The most really immaculate woman, who is incon- 
siderate enough to admit the daily visits of any man, or 
to permit his attentions, however respectful,.to become 
remarked i blic, must not be surprised if she is con- 
founded with the most guilty ; who are naturally anxious 
to blazon abfoad the seeming indecorum that keeps their 
own faulty conduct in countenance. 

The world judges only from appearances. By pre- 
serving these, the guilty obscure the view of their delin- 
quencies; and become, consequently, less pernicious than 
if they exhibited reckless and unveiled vice. But those 
who, to vice, add the shamelessness of its exhibition, have 
to answer, not only for their own sins, but for the cor- 
ruption their example promotes. 

How many women, free from a thought of crime, have 


throughs ess as to preserving appearances, com. 
promi ( putations, and dragged on a long life of 
homilfafiony with no other consolation but that of know- 


ing -that to imprudence, and not guilt, they owe their 
sufferings ! 

You, my dearest Augusta, will not peruse with impa- 
tience this long homily, but accept it as a proof of the 
affectionate interest of your true friend, : 

Mary Detawarp. 


THE COUNTESS OF DELAWARD TO THE COUNTESS OF 
ANNANDALE, 


I am happy to be able to tell you, my dear Augusta, 
that your excellent father and mother are in perfect 
health, and that our endeavours to console them for the 
loss of your society have not been totally unsuccessful. 
They can now revert to your absence with less sorrow, 
though not with less affection; and this is something 
gained. We have induced them to prolong their stay 
with us, which I trust will be beneficial to their spirits, 
as well as to those of my dear father, who much enjoys 
the presence of such old and valued friends. Being 
anxious to make you acquainted with some of the per- 
sons whose society has rendered London agreeable to 
me, I have written to them to call on you ; the period of 
my returning to town being too uncertain to admit of my 
waiting to present them to you personally. 

I hope you will cultivate nore than a mere visiting ac- 
quaintance with them; for they are of that portion cf our 


aristocracy und gentry whose unsullied reputations and | 


irreproachable lives present a barrier against that censure 
on our order which the indecoru:n and levity of some of 


‘its stray branches have drawn upon it. 


They nobly uphold the fume and honour once so gene- 
rally and so justly decrced to British women, before, at 
the mandate of fashion, some of them had learned to dis- 
regard that external propriety which should ever accom- 
pany virtue. 

The Duchess of Fitzwalter you will find a most estima- 
ble person, and as agreeable as she is amiable, although 
the clique who have assumed the supremacy of fashion, 
vote her, and her circle, dull and ennuyeuse; but with 
them decorum is only another name for dulness. Lady 
Erpingham is also a charming person; and Mrs. Alger. 
non Wentworth is as unaffected and unspoilt as if she 
were neither a beauty nor awit. Ihave especially named 
these three ladies to you, as being my most intimate 
friends; but the others, to whom I have written to request 
that they will cull on you, are not less amiable. 


Much of. your happiness, as well as your position and 
estimation in society, dear Augusta, will depend on the 
associations you form, and the friendships you cultivate... 
In the houses of the ladies I -have named, you will find 
men of merit and high attainments, and women of un- 
pretending talents, undoubted sense, and unsuspected 
purity. ‘ 

They do not, it is true, give names to caps or bonnets ; 
they are not patronesses of Almack’s, nor frequenters of 
the Zoological Gardens on the Sabbath day ; and, to sum. 
up all, they are not leaders of fashion,—a distinction 
never sought by the wise, and only valued by the foolish. . 
The Duchess of Fitzwalter being many years your senior, 
and having a knowledge of life, rarely acquired except 
at the expense of some of those fine qualities peculiar to. 
youth, all of which she has preserved,—her society and 
experience will be highly adyantageous to you, in en-. 


' abling you to form a just estimate of those around you. 


It will be even more beneficial to you than that of a per- 
son of more advanced years, whose sombre view of the 
world is often not less erroneous than is the bright one of 
youth: for youth resembles a Claude Lorraine glass, 
which imparts to all objects its own beautiful tint; but 
age too often resembles a magnifying lens of an ungra- 
cious hue, which only renders every defect more conspi- 
cuous and more forbidding. I would have you view the 
world through neither medium; but through the clear 
mirror presented to you by the experience of this excellen' 
woman—a mirror undimmed by prejudice, and unsullied 
by ill-nature. 

There is an evil against which I would guard you, 


dear Augusta, because it is one fraught with danger, but. - 


into which, from inexperience of the world, too many 
young married women fall: I allude to the habit of re- 
ceiving male visiters of a morning; a habit which en-. 
genders a degree of familiarity that, however innocent, I. 
hold to be incompatible with the dignity of a matron. 
The woman who permits her boudoir or drawing-room 
to be made the daily lounge of men, soon loses that con- 


sideration, even among them, which every honourable | 
Her salon becomes the focus - 


woman ought to inspire. 
of ®€andal creeps in; party polities are soon: 
intruded ; the@ictity and privacy of home are violated ;. 
and the modestfeserve, which is one of the most beauti- 
ful distinctions of the female character, is replaced by a 
freedom of manner as unbecoming as it is reprehensible. 
But I have not yet enumerated all the evils of this habit, 
so generally adopted at present; I have only stated the 
bad effect likely to accrue to the woman’s manners who 
permits it. Let me now draw your attention to the in- 
jury it is almost certain to inflict on her reputation. 

The cabriolet or saddle-horse of a man of fashion, seen. 
repeatedly at the door of a Is#ly, are sure to elicit disa- 
greeable animadversions from those perhaps totally un- 
acquainted with her. ‘These observations are related to 
others, generally with added comments, and’ not unfre- 
quently with misrepresentations; reports get into cireu-. 
lation, and scandal beeomes busy with her fame, which 
is too often sullied before an evil thought has entered her 
mind. 

When once such reports have been promulgated, all 
her actions are misinterpreted; every appearance of gaiety 
or levity is tortured into a proof of guilt; and the most 
innocent woman, whose conduet is thus prejudged from 
the semblance of impropriety which her own impru- 
dence has furnished, could hardly fail to be ultimately — 
condemned. 


Is not this a heayy penalty to pay for the pleasure, if 


pleasure it may be éalled, of enduring the tediousness of - 


a few idle men some twice or thrice a week, during those 
hours which they know not how otherwise to occupy ? 
They are aware of the evil consequences such visits will 
entail on her who permits them, for they daily hear the- 
scandalous comments that similar conduct excites; but 
n’importe: as long as they are bantered on their supposed. 
good fortune at their clubs, or paragraphed in the news- 
papers, they are satisfied, though it is at the expense of 
the reputation of an innocent woman. : 

Lord Delaward has initiated me into all the mysteries 
of society, which had seemed unfathomable to my own 
previous inexperience. He is my mentor, who points out 
the dangers of which only a skilful pilot can steer clear; 
and I furnish you, my dear Augusta, with a few extracts 
from my newly acquired knowledgé. Your last letter. 
gave me great pain; a spirit of sadness pervaded it that 
must not, be indulged. Indeed, you are unjust to Lord 
Annandale in expecting from him precisely those quali- 
ties in which he is deficient, and in not appreciating 
those that he really possesses. If he be neither senti- 
mental nor domestic, he is good-tempered and kind- 
hearted; and you may, by treating him with affection, 
render him more estimable. Do not, while cherishing 
his child, harden your feelings against its father; and 
remember, that though a too long and constant associa. 
tion with the artificial girele in which he has lived may 
have blunted his ibility, you may again restore its 
natural tone by letting him perceive that you are inte- 
rested in the change. . 

Adicu, my dear Augusta, and ever believe me your 
most affectionate fricnd, 


Many Dezawarp. 


THE COUNTESS OF ANNANDALE TO THE COUNTESS OP 
DELAWARD. 


The contents of your former letter* pained me inex- 
pressibly, my dearest Mary ; and yet, even before I gave 
Caroline Montressor an opportunity of refuting the im- 
putation cast upon her honcur, [ felt persuaded that the 
charge was wholly unfounded. I was more than. half* 


* This refers to Lady Delaward’s letter, in which the 
charge against Miss Montressor’s honour is made, but 
which Lady Annandale did not receive for some time 
after. 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


disposed to let her remain in ignorarice of the aspersion ; 
but, on reflection, I thought it right to acquaint her with 
it, that she might justify her reputation to those Who, un- 
like mie, might be inclined to repose some portion of belief 
on the calumny. i . 

How painful was it to my friendship to inflict this 
wound on lier! Never did I perform a duty with more 
reluctance; and I endeuvoured to discharge it with as 
much delicacy as possible. She was greatly shocked; 
and evinced so much proper feeling on the occasion, that 
she convinced me, and would, I am sure, have satisfied 

of her innocence. ; 

Levity, and a certain freedom in conversation, peculiar 
to women who aspire to the reputation of a bel’-esprit, 
are her only sins. They are venial ones, and should not 


be visited with undue severity. The tale that reached 


you originated in the malice of a disappointed suitor of 
Caroline’s, the Chevalier de Carency, a dissolute young 
man, who became enamoured of her while she was yet 
little more than a child. Enraged at her rejection of 
him, he vowed to be revenged; and the story he invented 
and related to Lord Warrenborough is the result. 

I am convinced that you, my dear Mary, will rejoice 
at being assured of the innocence of my friend, as I know 
the generosity of your nature: for my own part, I expe- 
fience an increased attachment to her, now that I know 
the injustice to which she has been subjected; an in- 
justice doubly painful to the feelings, as being exercised 
to an orphan, without a single male relative to defend or 
to avenge her. How dreadful it is to reflect that men 


can exist capable of the baseness of defaming the virtue _ 


they could not overcome, and ought, consequently, to de- 
fend! Pray, inform Lord Delaward of Caroline’s inno- 
genge ; for I would not have one, to whose good opinion 


I attach so much importance, continue in error with re- 


gard to my poor friend. 

_ My dear boy continues to thrive apace, and seems every 
day to grow more fond of me. He is a charming child, 
and you would be delighted with him, he is so good-tem- 
pered and engaging. Lord Nottingham is very partial 
to him, and St. Aubyn already knows him quite well, 
goes to him gladly, and sits on his knee. I wish I could 
say that Lord Annandale evinced an equal fondness; but 
this is far from being the case, for he betrays an indiffer- 
ence towards him that quite shocks and displeases tne. 
The poor dear little fellow seems conscious of his father’s 
want of affection, and instinctively, as it were, shrinks 
from him when he approaches. , 

The Duchess of Fitzwalter has been here, and I like 
the little I have seen of her extremely, notwithstanding 
that she appeared under disadvantageous circumstances; 
for when she called, the Comtesse Hohenlinden, who is 
evidently no favourite with her, was here, and displayed 
a levity, and, I may add, an indecorum, in her conversa- 
tion and manner, that must have prejudiced the duchess, 
not only against her, but also against me, for suffering 
it. I felt that a disagreeable impression was made on 
your friend’s mind, but I had no means of removing it ; 
for any verbal reproof of mine would have been as little 
heeded as are the tacit ones which I have frequently 
given to this incorrigible comtesse. 

Lord Annandale, when informed of the visit of the 
Duchess of Fitzwalter, signified his desire that I should 
avoid all intimacy with her, or “ her coterie,” as he term- 
ed the persons who are precisely those whom I should 
prefer; and are, in fact, the very ladies with whom you 
most wished me to cultivate an intercourse. He observed, 
that the duchess was peculiarly repugnant to his taste; 
and, by her formality and hauteur, spread a gloom 
wherever she appeared. He animadverted, in terms 
fraught with satire and ridicule, on the line of demarca- 
tion the duchess and her friends had drawn round their 
circle; the cordon sanitaire, as he banteringly styled it, 
that was to exclude the contagion of gaiety and wit. 

It is plain to me that the Comtesse Hohenlinden, 
piqued by the cold reception she meets with among the 
ladies in question, has sought to prejudice Lord Annan- 
dale against them, and has but too well succeeded. The 
women who frequent Annandale House are remarkable 

. for an indescribable tone, a strange mixture of levity and 
Jierté, as disagreeable as it is incongruous. They are all 
the copyists of the Comtesse Hohenlinden, bat less good 
humoured ; and there is not one amongst them who has 
excited an interest in my mind, or with whom I should 
wish to form a friendship. 

Ah! how right were you, dearest Mary, when you 
prophesied that London and its pleasures would disap- 
point my expectations! This perpetual round of amuse- 
ment, without one day of privacy or repose, fatigues me 
mentally and bodily. It is like a brilliant comedy where 
the curtain never drops, and where both actors and an- 
dience are alike wearied. Often do I sigh for the shades 


of Vernon Hall, with its tranquil enjoyments, allowing ° 
one to entertain a consciousness of one’s own identity; 
while here, one is literally rendered incapable of self- { delicacy, the sensibility, with which she communicated 


Tecognition, or even self-cominunion: thought is banished | 


by continuous and frivolous dissipation, and the affections 
seem useless in an atmosphere where there is no time 
permitted for their exercise. 

When, a few days ago, I expressed a wish that my 
dear father and mother would come to London, Lord 
Annandale asked me how it would be possible to find 
sufficient time to satisfy them, old people being, as he 
rudely said, always exigeant. 

How little he knows them! I answered, that no en- 
gagements could have half such temptations for me as 
the sesiety of those 1 so dearly love. 

“ But you have duties, Augusta,” he said, “ that must 
be fulfilted” 

“ What duties,” demanded I, “ can preclude the sacred 
one to our parents 7?” 

He positively laughed, and J felt angry—there is 
somethiag so peculiarly offensive, at least to my feelings, 
fin bearing the best, the most holy sentiments in our 
nature, thus made a subject of mockery. 

Seeing 1 was hurt, be apologised, but added,— 

+ You owe, also, duties to society, my dear Augusta, 
that must not be neglected. You are expected to ap- 
pear at the houses of certain note, and to receive in 
your own all the persons of distinction. Your position, 
as my wife,"—and he looked as if he considered this my 
sole claim to distinction,—“ demands this; and such en- 
gagements, during the London season, are too numcrous 
to admit of devoting apy time to others. In the autumn, 
or during the winter, if we do not go abroad, you can 
give up a week or two to your father and mother at 
Vernon Hall; though I venture to prophesy, you would 
now find a séjour there, even of that brief duration, in- 


supportably dull,” 


* T asserted that, on the contrary, I should like it above 
all things; when he shrugged his shoulders, looked in- 
credulous, and told me, it gave him pain to see me grows 
ing sentimental and romantic, instead of becoming a 


~ woman of the world. 


And this, Mary, is the man, to marry whom I wrung 
a reluctant consent from my dear, dear father and mo- 
ther! There is insupportable bitterness in the reflection ! 
I foresee that I shall find Lord Annandale little dis- 
posed to consult the wishes of my family, or my own, in 


arranging that we should see as much of each other as , 


possible. Could I have anticipated this, no power would 
have induced me to marry him, even though“he had 
possessed my whole heart. But I am rightly rewarded 


for bestowing my hand on one of whom I knew nothing, 


except that he was gay and brilliant—two advan- 
tages which often temporarily conceal the absence of 
those solid qualities on which domestic happiness de- 
pends. He is not changed since I made this fatal, this 
rash engagement; the change is in me, who, seeing the 
worthlessness of those pleasures he so glowingly de- 
scribed to tempt me,—pleasures now deprived of the 
glittering veil that disguised their defects,—turn, with 
disappointment, from the temptation and the tempter. 
Forgive these murmurs, dear Mary, from 
Your affectionate friend, 
Avousta ANNANDALE. 


FROM MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 


Your story has interested me exceedingly, ma chére 
Delphine. I do remember having seen Madame de St. 
Armand, and was struck with her beauty. I praised 
you before, but I now tell you again, that the tale is so 
artistically recounted, that it might be entitled to a-place 
in one of the fashionable annuals here, to which lords 
and ladies contribute. Have I your permission to send 
it, merely changing the names? so that you may have 
the satisfaction of seeing it beautifully printed, gold. 
edged, and bound in a gorgeous cover with some pretty 
face to illustrate it. 

But, to be serious—and this melancholy story is suffi- 
cient to make one so—it is a very distressing event ; and 
the ladies who concocted the plot cannot feel otherwise 
than shocked at its results. Entre nous,I do believe, 
that there is no creature under heaven more wholly 
heartless, or more disposed to be mischievous, than a 
fine lady; and the fact of the plot against the unoffend- 
ing St. Armands goes far to prove the justice of this 
assertion. Do not imagine that I confound a gentlewo. 
man with a fine lady, in this censure. No; according 
to iny view of the subject, a fine lady is rarely a gentle- 
woman, and a gentlewoman would not often condescend 
to be a fine lady. 

Formerly, the terms “fine lady,” and “fine gentle- 
man,” were applied to women and men peculiarly well- 
bred, and of remarkably polished manners: now, they 
are employed to designate some individuals remarkable 
for the affectation of fastidiousness, and the exemplifica- 
tion of folly, the assumption of bon ton, and the personi- 
fication of vulgarity ; the pretensions to ultra-refinement 
being, in my opinion, the most infallible symptoms of 
incurable coarseness of mind. The fine lady in France 
is, however, free from these assumptions. She is merely 
a vain and giddy woman, living only for amusement, 
capable of any folly, and, sometimes (as in the case of 
the St. Armands) of any crime, to accelerate her plans 
in the pursuit of it. wi 

I have been much pained and mortified, chére Del- 
phine, by finding that my unfortunate entanglement 
with that vile and unworthy wretch, De Carency, has 
reached Lady Annandale, who, with the frankness pecu- 
liar to her nature, told me the fact. I hardly knew 
whether she or I felt the more pain or shame at the 
disclosure, softened, as it was, by her mode of detailing 
it. She is not, like me, schooled in deception,— that art 
which the world renders necessary,—and possesses not 
the power of concealing all external symptoms of those 
emotions to which the heart is a prey, eve while tor- 
tured by them. This fair and pure greataresushed 
and wept while she repeated the tale that had been com- 
municated to her as a warning.aguinst I, 
writhing beneath the torture of humiliation at its truth, 
and shame at the detection, quelled my feelings suffi- 
ciently to exhibit only a proper degree of indignation at 
what I termed the falsehood of the base accusation. 

The wretch to whom I owe this indignity revealed the 
fatal truth to some English lord, shortly after his flight 
from Florence, without the precaution of concealing my 
name. He even related your story, as well as mine. 
Would to God I had never seen this uncqnaled mis- 


ereant! 


Lady Annandale thought it her duty, as my friend, to 
repeat to me the statement; and never can I forget the 


it. I made,as I have said, a desperate, but, grace ad mes 
nerfs, successful effort to acquire self-control, seeing that 
my position in society, my very fate, depended on my 
convincing her that ] am a victim to calumny. 1 stated 
that this dissolute man had proposed to marry me while 
I was yet little more than a child; that, maddened by 
my rejection of his suit, he had invented this atrocious 
falsehood ; and that, imagining you to have prepossezsed 
me against him, he had also vilified you. 

This explanation, with a few fervent declarations of 
horror at the infamous charge, and agony at the idea of 
any human being crediting, or even hearing it, drew 
from this warm hearted and noble-minded woman a 
flood of tears of the softest pity, and protestations of 


eternal constancy and friendship. 


I was subdued by her generous sympathy, and could 
not restrain the emotions it excited. Yes, Delphine, 
there are moments when my better nuture seems to 
triumpl over the worldliness that has so long hardened 
it, and I again feel susceptible of the gentle affections 
that are, I begin to think, indigenous‘in woman’s heart. 

I told Augusta that, rather than expose her to the 
censure of those who could believe me guilty, I would 
immediately return to the abode of my aunt; but she 
would not hear of such a measure. She insisted on my 
remaining the whole season with her; and though al- 
ways kind, now redoubled her affectionate attention to 
me. I mentioned something about the possibility of 
Lord Annandale’s hearing the tale in question; but she 
stopped me by saying, that it was quite unlikely he 
should, for that the friend who had thought it neces- 
sary to communicate it to her would never name it to 
any one else, 

This friend is, I am persuaded, Lady Dclaward ; and 


2 


her knowledge of my disgrace accounts for her invari- 
able coldness and hauteur towards me. How dreadful it 
is, chére Delphine, to have to blush before a proud and 
stern wotnan, who has heard of one’s guilt, and who be- 
lieves it! My as-everations of innocence would have 
fallen on an incredulous ear, had they been addressed to 
Lady Delaward; but never should they have been ad- 
dressed to her. No, forbid it, pride! forbid it, shame! I 
would rather hide me in some distant region, where 
never human sympathy could reach me, than meet the 
reproachful glance of a cold-hearted prude, after having 
weakly and vainly attempted to mollify her proud and 
callous nature, by a voluntary and abject confession of 
my crime and remorse. With such beings I should be 
for tver indomitable, stern, and reckless, with scorn and 
mockery on my lips; while, with Augusta, weeping and 
blushing at being compelled to repeat an accusation of 
me, I feel every harsh emotion subdued, and am ready 
to throw myself at her feet, avow my errors, and implore 
her to remodel, correct, and guide me. Such is the in- 
fluence her softness and generous pity exert over my 
stubborn heart. 

Why did I urge this fair creature to wed one so wholly 
unworthy of her as is Lord Annandale, and so totally in- 
capable of appreciating her? Lord Nottingham is pre- 
cisely the sort of man with whom she would have been 
happy, as all I see of both of them convinces me. They 
would have met—would,.I am sure, have loved—and, in 
all human probability, have married, and enjoyed the 
felicity they deserve, but for me. Her conduct on the 
late trying occasion, makes me regret more than ever 
my fatal interference. I am interrupted, so must leave 
you. 

Chére amie, toujours votre 


THE COUNTESS OF DELAWARD TO THE COUNTESS OF 
ANNANDALE. 

_ Do not consider me ill-natured or obstinate when I 
confess to you, my dear Augusta, that my doubts rela- 
tive to Miss Montressor’s purity are still unremoved. 
Her assertion, in her own case, is surely insufficient 
proof of her innocence, to any but a too partial friend. 
Are not the charges against her borne out by the extra- 
ordinary levity and indecorum of her manners? I ac- 
knowledge that all I have seen of her but too well 
disposes me to lend credence to what J have heard; and, 
coupling the tale of the Chevalier de Carency with the 
unfeminine freedom of her opinions, one appears to me 
as an evidence of the other. If I were less deeply, 
warmly interested in vour welfare, I might be less se- 
verely disposed towards this lady: but when I reflect 
that she is an inmate beneath your roof, your daily asso- 
ciate—nay, more, your friend,—I examine, with rigid 
eyes, her claims to such distinction ; and, finding them 
so defective, would fain preserve you from contact with 
one whom I deem most unworthy. I fear my pertinacious 
adherence to the evil opinion I entertain of her will dis- 
please you, but I cannot vanquish it; and again I entreat 
you to guard against her influence. 

I lament that Lord Annandale wishes you to avoid an 
acquaintance with the friends I was so desirous you 
should know. I dare say you have judged rightly in 
iusagining his prejudices to proceed from the pique of 
the Comtesse Hohenlinden. Nothing serves more to 
render a person averse from good company than the 
habit of associating with bad ; and, in the circle in which 
Lord Annandale has moved, all who are moral and de- 
corous are pronounced to be dull. There is policy in 
this opinion ; for, as the really good would not counte- 
nance the clique to which I refer, they proclaim their 
dislike of what they know they cannot attain. Notwith- 
standing I entirely disapprove Lord Annandale’s selec- 
tion of associates for you, still let me advise you not to 
irritate him or them by any harsh censures. Patience is 
a woman's best armour; and gentleness, her only safe 
weapon. ‘T’'hese may not have an immediate, but, I be- 
lieve, they generally have a sure effect; and, therefore, I 
entreat you to use them always. A prudent woman will 
seek, not so much to convict her husband of error as to 
wean him from it; for men rarely pardon any exhibition 
of intellectual superiority in their wives, while they are 
soothed and gratified by meekness and affection, 

You are young, lovely, and highly gifted; Lord An- 
nandale greatly admires you: why not convert this ad- 
miration into a sentiment more durable, more valuable, 
which would secure for you an influence over him most 
advantageous to his interests, and tu your own? Cold- 
ness and indifference never enabled a woman to gain an 
empire over her husband’s heart ; and yet these are,even 
from your own confession, but too visible in your de- 
meanour towards him. Can you, then, wonder that he 
appears careless of your wishes, or callous to your rea- 
soning? Remember, that Lord Annandale has been a 
spoiled child of fortane—indulged and flattered to satiety. 
Truth has rarely reached him, and the love of hearing it 
is like the partiality for olives, an acquired taste, ‘The 
friend who administers this unpalatable medicine should 
render it less nauscous, by affectionate kindness ; so that 
its bitterness, like the physic given to children, may be 
almost merged in the accompanying sweets. Do not 
abandon yourself to the dispiriting and erroncous belief 
that yours*is an incurable lot ; for it is only a persistence 
in thus thinking that can render it sv. Duties dis- 
charged, domestic affections cultivated, and the con- 
sciousness of having no subject for seli-reproach, pre- 
clude unhappiness; though they may not bestow that 
vivid, but evanescent feeling, which the young and ro- 
mantic but too often mistake for it. 

Believe me, my dear Augusta, 
Your most affectionate friend, 
Mary Detawarp. 


THE COUNTESS OF ANNANDALE TO THE COUNTESS OF 
DELAWARD. 

You give me good counsel, dearest Mary; would to 
Heaven that I had sufficient resolution to follow it! But 
I am a wayward creature, and cannot feign a semblance 
of affection when I do not entertain the sentiment. It 
would be wiser, and more amiable, to endeavour to win 
Lord Annandale to purer, better, feelings and pursuits,— 
even though, as I strongly suspect, the attempt would 
be utterly unavailing,—than to dwell on his defects, 
as I am prone to do: but when was I wise or amiuble ? 
Alas! never the first, and rarely, if ever, the second. 
You will reproach me if I dwell on this painful theme ; 1 
will, therefore, dismiss it, and adopt an agrecable one. 

The only amusements I enjoy in London are the 


theatres, and the opera. One of the divine Shakspeare’s 
tragedies, with Macready to personate the chief charac. 
ter, can always charm me; and at such representationg 
I forget my chagrin and myself. I have alwayg 
had, as you know, an inordinate passion for music; but 
it has greatly increased since I have been accustomed to 
listen to the heatt-stirring voice of the inspired Malibran, 
or the dulcet tones of la Grisi. ; 

_The first inimitable songstress draws me continually 
to Drury-Lane, where she is engaged; and it seems to 
me, that I listen with increased delight to her the more 
I become acquainted with the power and pathos of her 
voice. The low notes of it produce an effect on me that 
no others ever did. The sound appears to emanate from 
a soul thrilling with sublime emotions; and its deep 
harmony causes mine to vibrate. There is something 
mysterious, something magical, in its influence on me, 
It haunts me for many succeeding hours; and seems to 
me as if it arose from an inspired, passionate, and de. 
spairing heart, in an intensely profound consciousness of 
the insufticiency of mortal powers to satisfy the aspira. 
tions of an immortal spirit toa release from its earthly 
trammels, and to the fulfilment of a wider and nobler 
destiny. 

Ihave avoided becoming personally acquainted with 
Malibran, because, I am told, she is the most animated 
and gay person imaginable, giving utterance to the live. 
liest sallies, and most mvive observations. For this pecu. 
liarity, which draws a flattering homage around her, [ 
shun her society ; because I would not have the associa. 
tions with which she is mingled in my mind, disturbed 
by a light word or heartless jest from lips that seem to me 
only formed for the creation of the most sublime sounds, 
Those deep eyes of hers, too, have a profound melan. 
choly, even in their flashing lustre; and I have never so 
perfect a sympathy with my compatriots, as when I hear 
those divine notes of hers followed by the plaudits of 
hundreds, too enthusiastically expressed to leave a doubt 
of the sincerity of the heart-felt admiration that excites 
them. 

Malibran, in my opinion, seems fo inspire her au- 
dience they are no longer a vast crowd assembled to be 
amused ; no, they assuine a much more imposing aspect. 
They are earried away by passionate emotion, by gene. 
rous impulses, and they feel within themselves capabilities, 
of the existence of which they were previously ignorant. 
She ceases to be a mere singer, or paid actress, in their 
eyes; she becomes an inspired sibyl that reveals to them 
gleams of a purer, brighter world, which they had for. 
gotten, but to which her divine tones summon them to 
return, 

Grisi’s voice, charming as it is, produces no such 
effecton me = itis round, liquid, limpid, and perfectly har- 
Monious, always creating pleasurable emotions, but rarely 
sublime ones. It never awakens an echo in my heart— 
never lifts my thoughts from earth ; bot, like the music of 
birds, it makes the earth more delightful, and the ear 
loves to drink in its dulcet tones. The voice of Mali- 
bran affects me as does sacred music; and } should dis- 
like hearing it employed in singing light airs, as much 
as I should hearing a cathedral organ playing a waltz or 
contre-danse- 

Lablaehe’s is also a voice that has great charms for 
me. It comes pealing forth, grand and powerful as a 
choir in some lofty temple; sila always re- 
minds me of the plaintive, never to Be fergotten chant of 
the Miserere in the Sixtine chapel at Rome, which, 
though heard while I was yet only a child, I remember 
as distinctly as if it had been but yesterday. 

Who could support the effect of music to which we 
had last listened in the society of one beloved, if death 
had snatehed forever from us that object ? I, who have, 
thank Heaven! never known the most bitter of all pangs, 
that of mourning for a dear friend, yet cannot hear se- 
tious music without feeling a profound, but sweet me- 
lancholy, that brings unbidden tears to my eyes, and 
thoughts of another world to my inind. ‘T’o see people 
around me smiling, or conversing, while a grave harmony 
is holding communion with my spirit, seems little short 
of profanation; and I could never select such soulless 
beings for my friends, 

You, dear Mary, will not smile at my enthusiastic 
admiration for music, whem I tell you, that never is a 
sense of religion so strengly impressed on me as when I 
am listening to it. Yet, E fear, you will say, that reli- 
gion ought not to be a miatter of feeling, but a fixed and 
immediate principle, over which external sights or sounds 
should have no influence, or, at all events, no control. 
But I was ever a creature of impulses and instincts, one 
of the strongest of whick i# my affection for you—an af- 
fection that has never k” wna diminution in the heart 
of your 

Auausts. 


FROM LORD VERNON TO THE COUNTESS OF ANNANDALE, 
Vernon Hall. 

My dearest child—We are returned to our home, and 
miss you so much that I have recourse to writing to 
you, in order to cheat myself into the belief that I am, as 
in past happy times, talking to my own Gusty. You 
must often repeat the assurances of your happiness, my 
blessed child, to console us for the loss of ours, which 
departed with you. Yet E would not have you perfectly 
happy, Gusty, for I wish that you should feel the want of 
your mother, who so dearly loves you; and of your old 
fond father, too, who so unwisely spoiled you, by his in- 
capability of denying you any thing, that, at length, you, 
knowing his weakness, asked him to consent to your 
abandonment of him; when he, silly, doating man that 
he was, gave up his only joy, his only comfort. 

Ah! Gusty, you should not have left us so soon. 
Three years hence would have been quite time enough 
for you to have married. In that period, we might 
have reasoned ourselves into living without you—you 
might have grown less fond, less engaging, less dear to 
us, But mo, that never could have been; the longer 
you might have remained with us, the lesss dis 
should we have been to have parted from you! 

This place is totally changed. The trees look dark 
and gloomy, the lawns cheerless, the lakes still and 
sullen; and the birds seem to me to sing less gaily this 
year than Leverremember. Your mother, when I made 
this remark to her, said the change was in us, and not 
in the objects around, Perhaps she is right, my Gusty 3 
yet Ido love to fancy that all nature is influenced by 
your absence—but this is the folly of an old doting 
father. 

I look after your flower-garden myself: every flower 
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.WALDIN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


ce 


loved seems to me to be a part of yourself; and I 
cherish them, as those fair and fragile things were never 
before cherished. Wise people would tell me, that all 
this is very silly and foolish ; and so, I dare say, it is, but 
J cannot repress the feeling, any more than I can the 
disclosure of it to you, my own darling; an impulse that 
I have always indulged, even at the time when you were 


alittle thing, and used to sit in my lap, and kiss my * 


cheek, and run your fingers through my gray locks. Do 
you remember those happy days ? 

Your horse quite provoked me to-day. Would you 
believe it, the ungrateful animal went neighing, prancing, 
and galloping, through the paddock, in as great gaiety 
as if his mistress had been here? He made me angry; 
but I consoled myself by thinking that you would, at no 
remote period, I hope, repay him for his ingratitude by 
a daily, and long gallop over the downs. 

1 had intended not to have said a word about these 
things in my letter, but, somehow or other, they have all 
slipped out. But do not be uneasy at what I have told 
you, dearest Gusty—only never forget us. Let us have 
the consolation of knowing, that you think of us, miss 
us, and long for us, and we shall be satisfied, until you 
are again in our arins. , 

Lady Delaward behaved to us with a kindness and 
affection never to be forgotten; her lord also left nothing 
undone to cheer our spirits, but Lord Nottingham’s con- 
siderate attention, if possible, surpassed theirs. He was 
so gentle, so steady, never in a hurry, as most young men 
always are; never betraying symptoms of impatience at 
hearing long stories from old people. Why, would you 
believe it, Gusty, he not only let your mother and I tell 
him every anecdote about your childhood,—and you 
know we have a precious long collection—but he con- 
tinually, spontaneously asked us fresh questions? Yes, 
he is indeed a most amiable man, and delightful com- 
panion. What a husband he will make! How I wish 
that you——I forgot what I was going to write, my 
child; but my memory, never of the best, begins to fail 
me of late. 

Thank Lord Nottingham for all his affectionate kind- 
ness tous. Ah, Gusty, why have you left us? 

Your letters do not satisfy us; they do not contain 
those outburstings of happiness that we looked for, to 
console us for your absence. How is this, my child ? 
Your mother says, that it proceeds from a delicacy on 
your part, of not appearing too happy away from us. 
And now I remember it, my Gusty, I have often and 
often wondered why you seemed so very cold to Lord 
Annandale, just at the last. Was it that you found, when 
the time of parting drew near, that you loved us better 
than you had fancied, and could not reconcile your mind 
to leaving your poor old doting father and mother? Yes! 
it must have been this thought that caused your sadness. 
Bless you for it, a thousand times, my heart’s darling ! 
1 at once suspected this; and, to save you from the pain 
of separation, I offered Lord Annandale to go up to Lon- 
don at once; but he, to say the truth, opposed it so much 
that our pride took the alarm, though oflen since we 
have wondered why he should have rejected our propo- 
sal.. Your mother thinks that it was because he wished 
to have yon all to himself, in order to accustom you to 
live without us. Perheps it was so. 1 know not how 
you, my child, have learned the lesson, but I feel that we 
have not acquired it. 

I promised, when I began this letter, to leave half the 
paper for your mother; yet I find 1 have nearly filled it 
all, without having said hulf what my heart dictates to 
you. Bless you, my precious child, my own Gusty! 
prays your fond father, 

VERNON. 


FROM THE COUNTESS OF VERNON TO THE COUNTESS OF 
ANNANDALE. 

Your father has told you, my most beloved Augusta, 
how sadly we miss you. I try tu comfort him, by the 
prospect of our soon meeting; but ‘my efforts have not 
been successful. I forget my own regrets, in endeavour- 
ing to soothe his ; yet I, too, mygprecious child, miss your 
sweet and joyous.face every howry as we miss the sun 
when his bright bea s’moclonger cheer us. I find my- 
self continually im so gay, and now s0 
desolate. Yaows. bog, with pillow on which, from in- 
fancy, yout. rested—how sad does it make 
me to look on It now: Your writing-table, your tambour- 
frame, your harp and piano, all, all remind me that you, 
the dear presiding spirit which animated them, are far 
away. 

Why is not Lord Annandale a lover of the country, 
like Lords Delaward and Nottingham? We should then 
see more of you, and might get reconciled to this separa- 
tion; but, as it is, it has fallen heavily upon us. I do not 
neglect your poor pensioners, and I feel an increase of 
good-will towards all our household from observing how 
much they sympathise with us in our regret for you. 
Heaven guard and bless my precious child, prays her 
fondly attached mother, 

Frances Avcusta VERNON. 


MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 


Ma chére Delphine,—I was fearful that I should never 
come in contact with any of the women here most re- 
markable for their high moral character, and for a strict 
decorum of manner peéuliar to the noblesse of this coun- 


try before a clumsy imitation and gross exaggeration of : 


continental manners had been adopted. Some, however, 
of these ladies have been to call on Lady Annandale ; and 
have impressed me with a respect for them, if not with 
any warmer sentiment. One, the Duchess of Fitzwalter, 
was announced the other day, when notre amie la Com- 
tesse Hohenlinden was reclining in the bergére, in the 
boudoir of Augusta, exhibiting her pretty fect and well- 
turned ankles to two of her attending beaux, by placing 
them in a more elevated posture than modesty sanctions. 

This freedom of manner, this abandon and laissez 
aller, so peculiar to notre frau grafinn, always brings a 
blush to the cheek of Augusta; who sits constrained and 
silent, to the no small amusement of the comtesse, who 
delights in what she calls shocking her English prudery. 
T could perecive, by the increased gravity of the Duchess 
of Fitzwalter’s demeanour, that she was more surprised 
than gratified by finding notre amie la comtesse establich- 
ed here co apparently, at her ease; and I positively saw 
her check grow red as her cyes fell on the exposed 
ankles so ostentatiously displayed on the tabouret. 

Notre comtesse, who has discdvered that she is in trés 
mauouise odeur with the circle in which the Duchess 
of Fitzwalter lives, determined, with that recklessness 


which is one of her distinguishing characteristics, to 
shock still more the decorum of that lady. We had been 
conversing on the cholera, and the alarming ravages it 
is making, previously to the dachess’s entrance, and the 
comfesse resumed the subject by saying,— 

“I hope the cholera will increase, for only fancy how 
delightful it would be to become at once ‘emancipated 
from all the absurd conventional restraints of etiquette, 
and what you, mesdames, call decorum! How pleasant 
it would be to lead a life like that so agreeably described 
by Boccacio, as having been passed by him and his 
friends during the peste at Florence! Ever since I read 
it, I have longed to find myself in a similar position.” 

The Duchess of Fitzwalter absolutely crimsoned, and 
Augusta became agitated with shame and indignation; 
while notre amie looked archly at her beaux, and trium. 
phantly at me, directing our attention to the obvious dis- 
composure of our hostess and her visiter; who, probably, 
will not seek to cultivate Auguata’s acquaintance after 
this echantillon of the society she keeps, for there was a 
proud reserve in her demeanour, as she withdrew, that 
indicated some such determination. 

The coldness of Augusta’s manner towards the com. 
tesse irritates the temper, but docs not check the levity 
and coarseness, of that lady, who every where represents 
her as being maussade, béte, et stupide, From all these 
imputed defects, however, Augusta is far removed ; but 
the position in which she is placed is one so peculiar and 
embarrassing, that it throws a constraint over the na- 
tural vivacity and gracefulness of her manners, and in. 
duces the adoption of a reserve and hauteur foreign to 
her disposition. 

The extreme youth of Lady Annandale, and her total 
inexperience of fashionable society, have enabled her lord 
to usurp the privilege usually granted to all wives—that 
of selecting their female acquaintance. He encourages 
the frequent visits of those whose general tone of conver- 
sation is the most uncongenial to her taste; and, in truth, 
I must add, the least calculated to be advantageous to her 
morals. Augusta, having no power of excluding such 
unwelcome guests, entrenches herself in a proud reserve, 
which, instead of banishing them from her house, pro- 
duces no other effect than that of unmitigated dislike to 
her whom they affect to consider and treat as a mere 
cipher, a spoiled and capricious child, whom, for the sake 
of her husband, they tolerate. 

Her fondness for Lord Annandale’s boy they ridicule 
as the entichement of a girl for a new plaything ; and her 
assumption of the gravity and reserve becoming the ma- 
tronly character, as a whim of the moment. They, none 
of them comprehend her; how should they—beholding 
her only through the false medium of their prejudices, 
and of their offended vanity ? But J,who have seen her 
in her happy home, the idol of her parents and the friends 
of her youth, know how warm, how affectionate is her 
nature ; and often in spite of my stoicism pity her, in her 
present uncongenial position, in which she reminds me 
of some beautiful fower, transplanted from its native 
clime, to droop and fade in a Jess genial atmosphere. 

One of your countrywomen, chére Delphine, even 
though only emancipated from her convent or pension 
a week before her marriage, would quickly assume, and 
pertinaciously retain, the privileges of a maétresse de 

i Notre and her clique would soon find 
themselves excluded from the salon d'une Frangaise nou- 
vellement mariées, if they were not suited to her taste, 
even though they were the dear friends of her husband; 
nay, perhaps this circumstance would, in her mind, be a 
raison de plus for their exclusion. ° 

There is, I observe, a natural tendency to subordina- 
tion in young Englishwomen, which, had their husbands 
perception enough to discover and take advantage of, 
might save much domestic annoyance, But Englishmen 


are, for the most part, so totally devoid of tact, and so - 


wholly absorbed in their selfishness, that they seldom 
adopt a system calculated to give them more than a tem- 
porary empire over the minds of their wives, and still 
more seldom do they use that empire wiscly. 
Adieu, belle et bonne! Croyez toujours a Pamitié de 
votre 
Caro.ine. 


THE MARQUESS OF NOTTINGHAM TU EDW. MORDAUNT, Esq. 


My dear Mordaunt,—I have read the publication to 
which you referred me;* though Heaven knows, I never 
felt less disposed to read, or less capable of judging a 
grave production, than at present. I agree with you in 
pronouncing the criticism it contains to be partial and 
unjust, and think I can guess the writer. ‘There is no 
surer criterion for judging of a man than by his criti- 
cisms. Benevolence is almost always allied to mental 
superiority, as is malevolence to that species of smartness 
termed literary acumen, which enables its possessor to 
detect and exaggerate the faults of a work, while he re. 
mains totally insensible to its merits, 

A critic gifted with superior mental powers will be 
more inclined to lenity than severity, because he is above 
envy; but one of limited intelligence will ever be prone 
to depreciate what he cannot equal. Such is the writer 
of the review in question, who, having failed as an author, 
avenges his own want of literary success on his more 
fortunate cotemporaries, reminding one of the truth of 
the old rhymer’s lines,— 


“ Authors turn critics when of fame they ’re foiled, 
As wine to vinegar oft turns when spoiled.” 


You observed, Iam sure, the great importance he at- 
taches to style, which he seetns to think more important 
than matter. Now, I am of opinion, that to pay more 
attention to the style of an author than to his thoughts, 
is like regarding a woman for her dress more than for 
her person. Style, like dress, should be appropriate, and 
not detract attention from what it was meant to adorn, 

You say that you felt disappointed in 3 that he is 
less brilliant than his works prepared you to expect to 
find him. This remark I have heard applied to every 
literary man of our day ; with what justice I will not stop 
toenquire. Has it never occurred to you why it is that 
we hear so many persons express the disappointment 
generally felt in the society of authors whose works have 
afforded them the greatest pleasure? [s it not, that in 
the works we perused the secret thoughts, the elevated 
aspirations poured forth in solitude, and addressed to the 
minds, and not to the ears, of men?’ How much more 
freely can a writer give forth his sentiments to the pub. 
lic, than to his most intimate friends! In perusing a 


* The letters of Mr. Mordaunt, having little connec- 
tion with the conduct of the story, do not appear. 


work, we make acquaintance at once ‘with the mind of * 
its creator, free from the constraint imposed by conven- 
tional ceremony. We are not influenced by his counte- 


. nance or manner; by the sound of his voice, or the tie of 


his cravat ; all of which frivolous accessories bias our 
judginent of him, more or less, however much we may 
disclaim the humiliating imputation. His works admit 
us to a familiarity with his secret thoughts; we become 
gtatified-by- finding in ourselves’ sympathy with his 
feelings ; and we quit his productions with self-compla- 
cency, because delighted by the discovery of the elevated 
sentiments they have awakened in us. 

We encounter the man who has conferred upon us 
these benefits ; we are surprised und disappointed at find. 
ing that he gives us only the ordinary topics of the day; 
and even those, perhaps, are delivered with the reserve 
which the conventions of society impose, or with the flip- 
pancy that the exhilaration of gay companionship occa- 
sionally produces. 

His appearance, manner, or the tone of his voice, is 
not precisely what we expected; for prople always form 
an idea of an author, and are apt to be displeased when 
he is found to be dissimilar to it. The cut of his coat, 
fashion of his waistcoat, tie of his cravat, or colour of 
his gloves, may, as I before said, give offence, and direct 
against his person the raillery of those who, perhaps, have 
most loudly praised his works, 

' Absurd as these remarks may appear, they are, never- 
theless, true. Often have I known such unworthy trifles 
as some of these I have described produce dislike, nay, 
injustice. An author comes into society, often tired and 
jaded from writing, to discharge some duty imposed by 
politeness ; or simply to unbend his mind, its force and 
depth being reserved solely for his study. In his works 
is seen the profound but clear stream of his unbroken 
thoughts; but in society an occasional ripple only is per- 
ceived that but faintly indicates the vigour, the majesty, 
of the under-current. The conversation of even the most 
distinguished writer is ever, more or less, influenced by 
the persons around him; and, like the chameleon, it too 
often takes the hue of the nearest object. He adopts, 
perhaps, this particular tone, not for the purpose of dis- 
playing his own thoughts, for they attain publicity 
through the channel of his writings, but in the idea of 
suiting the moral calibre and temper of the often uncon- 
genial circle in which he finds himself. Hence the dis- 
appointment experienced by those who, having known 
the author only by his works, find the man, however 
agreeable or even brilliant, possessed of, seeraingly, very 
disproportioned powers. 

I have been writing to you about critics, style, and 
authors, as if my mind were perfectly at ease: never was 
it less so, and I have trifled on these subjects to escape 
from one that engrosses every thought, every feeling. 
Strange that, conscious as I am of the hopelessness, the 
madness of the passion that consumes me, I cannot con- 
quer it. In flight alone could I find safety, but I have 
not fortitude enough to banish myself from her I adcre. 

I can now sympathise with those who are the prey to 
an ungovernable affection, and believe all the follies to 
which it can lead its victims; yet am I more than ever 
skeptical that any man of honour could, under its influ- 
ence, betray the woman he really loved, into guilt and 
shame. I have never, even in the wildest dreams of pas- 
sion, pictured to myself the possibility of triumphing over 
her virtue. Nay, more, frail and selfish as is the nature 
of man, I have never even dared to desire such a result. _ 
She. pure and bright.as she’ is, might look with the same 
pity on the sentiment she has given birth to in my breast, 
as that which angels are supposed to entertain for those 
almost idolatrous affections of mortals, which are extenu- 
ated, if not redeemed, by their intensity, and freedom 
from guilt. But never shall this heart be laid bare to 
her who rules it; for, if I dare not seek her compassion, 
I would not incur her contempt, by such an unhallowed 
avowal. 

Ever, my dear Mordaunt, 
Sincerely yours, 
NortincHam. 


FROM LA MARQUISE DE VILLERO] TO MISS MONTRESSOR. 


Chére Caroline,—Your last letter has given me great 
pain. How dreadful that De Carency should have proved 
himself in every way so vile! How base must that man 
be, who betrays the errors to which his own duplicity 
gave birth! I could forgive his betrayal of my indiscre- 
tion, as, grace ad Dieu! I have escaped all the evil ef- 
fects to which it might have led; but, as you are still un- 
married, this exposure of the fuiblesse of your youth may 
be most mischievous. 

I told Florestan, who was furious at the wretch’s con- 
duct. He says that he lately heard that De Carency had 
been seen in a state of extreme poverty, to which Lis fol- 
lies and crimes had reduced him; that he was wholly 
abandoned by his family, whom he has disgraced, aud 
was hardly to be recognised: such was the change 
wrought in him, by the dissolute life he has led. Would 
to Heaven he were dead! for he is always capable of an- 
noying me, and exposing you, should it suit his plans so 
to do. 

How delightful it must have been, ma chére, to have 
lived in the time of ancien régime, when it was so easy 
to procure a lettre de cachet, and immure any trouble- 
some person. Fancy the comfort of shutting up such a 
man as this, and so effecting two good purposes: the first, 
that of preventing his giving publicity to the secret he 
knows ; and the seeond, the precluding him from farther 
disgracing his family. Yes, those times were, indeed, 
infinitely preferable to these, when one cannot shut up 
even a worthless menial, unless the law so will it. All 
the privileges and immunities of la noblesse are destroyed ; 
and, except for the pleasure of having a coronet embla- 
zoned on one’s carriage and plate, there is no advantage 
to be derived from a title. What a sad state of things! 

1 like the conduct of your little romantic friend, Lady 
Annandale, very much, in this affuir of the disclosure; 
for her romanticism seems to spring from the heart, and 
not the head, qui fuit toute la difference. I value hers 
the more, as here, l’é-ole romantique is founded on the 
imagination ; it is an effervescence of sentimentality, that 
operates not on the affections, nor influences the conduct. 
With us, the most romantic people are precisely those 
who have the least real feeling; while, with you, au con- 
traire, the romantic seems to spring from the heart. 

Such a woman could not be happy, according to her 
notions, with a man like her husband; and half the wo- 
men in the world, and particularly Englishwomen, will 
only be happy in their own way, a species of conduct 
which is—if you, ma chére, will permit a very homely 


my philosophy; and I am grateful for it. Iam inter. _ 


comparison—like that of a hungry man, who determines. 


"to appease his appetite with certain viands only, for which, 


not being able to procure, he refuses to accept any sub. 


stitute ; or, if he accepts, murmurs at the disappointment. ~ 


This is a folly peculiar to women, and betrays a great 
want of philosophy’: but, though I am aware it is a weak 
ness, I pity those who are its victims. ; 

Lady Annandale would require such a man for a hus-’ 
band as you describe Lord Nottingham to be; and, hav- 
ing missed him (a sad mistake!) will probably be con- 
soled by having him for a friend, until she finds that 
friendship between a beautiful young woman and a highly 
gifted, sentimental man, is rather a dangerous experiment. 
She will love him ; and, being romanesque, this sentiment, 
instead of reconciling her to her destiny, will make her 
more than ever dissatisfied with it. With some women, 
love and crime scem inseparable. She will figst fear him” 
she loves, then herself, and, afterwards, all that seems to 
encourage the scntiment, until she has rendered her lover - 
unhappy, and herself miserable. . 

Women like your friend were not born to bestow, or 
enjoy happiness, except in the legitimate way ; conse- 
quently, I fear all your schemes will but tend to inenease 
her discomforts, unless you could persuade her curo sposo 
to die, and so Jeave her honourably free to wed Lord 
Nottingham. Even then, I doubt her being happy. She 


would, the moment her good lord was gathered to his _ 


ancestors, begin to find out that she has not ‘been so 
amiable to him as she might have been, Forgetting all 
his defects, she would magnify her own ; endow the dear 
deceased with al! manner of good qualities, and, because 
she could not love him while he lived, mourn for him,’ 
when dead, with an obstinacy that might lead her to 
shut out the future consolations of a more fortunate union. 

1 have seen one or two examples of this folly, in wo- 
men precisely of the same character and temperament as 
you describe Lady Annandale to possess—people who, 
not finding it possible to be happy in their own way, re- 
fuse to be so in any other. Now, I am one of those 
practical people who, eager for happiness, or even its 
semblance (which often does nearly as weH—on the 
same principle, that the portrait of a lover consoles us, in 
some degree, for his absence,) grasp at every. substitute 
that offers to replace the rarely attainable and unalloyed 
good, The result is, that I seldom torment: others, and 
never myself, 

I wish you could infuse a little of my philosophy into 


-the mind of Lady Annandale, and then all might be well. 


Nay, I know not, chére Caroline, if you also have not oc- 
casion for some portion of it, notwithstanding your ima- 
gined proficiency in the science. Your philosophy is 
not, I can already begin to perceive, a very practical 
one ; or, if so, is more exercised towards others than 
self. With all the advantages of travel, and a perfect 
knowledge of society on the continent, you. have never 
been able to master the effects of an atrabilarious tempe- 
rament, peculiar to your nation, that leads them to view 
all en noir, whenever events begin to turn contrary to 
their expectations-or desires. 
A year in the country, with some man who loved: you, 
and whom you loved, with a few romanesque female neigh- 
bours, would convert you into a sentimentalist de la pre- 
miére force ; repenting past errors as if they were crimes 
of the deepest dye, and atoning for them by every future 
step, with scrupulous goodness; while I, who.am a true 
optimist, would take all things asthe inevitable course of _ 
events, which, as I could not control, I‘ would support 
with gaicty. I am aware that I am indebted to my 


rupted, to examine my dress for a ball to-night. 
Toujours d-vous, 
Dexrnine, Marquise. pg ViLLERO!. 


MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI, 


Mille remercimens, chére Delphine, for. the charming 
robe you have sent me. It reflects honour on your taste, 
and on the talent of that empress of coutariéres, Victo- 
rine, who has surpassed herself on this occasion. ‘This 
jolie robe de bul looks as if made by the touch of the ma- 
gical wand of some beneficent fairy, for. a Cendrillon to 
figure in. It arrived without being: the léast’ chiffonné, 
grace d@ monsieur l’ambassadeur de France, whose fre- 
quent couriers and roomy despatch-bags are very utiles 
to us ladics. Indeed, so frequently have I‘profited by 
them of late, that I begin, for the first time,to understand _ 
the necessity of having such official dignitaries in our 
capitals—a necessity I have hitherto rather been inelined 
to question. 

Who was the French. writer who called ambassadeurs 
“ the only spies who were openly accredited and respect- 
fully received ?” 

Apropos des amlassideurs, a ci-devant one of France 
has lately been here, Monsieur le Duc de ; and his 
reception has been so frigid as to make me feel not a Jit- 
tle ashamed of my compatriots. You may remember 
how enthusiastically he used to speak of ces chers An- 
glais, ces bons Anglais, si amicals, si hospitaliers, si pré- 
venans, qui lui etoient tellement attachés et dévoués. Eh 
bien, ma chére, would you believe it, le bon duc*has visited 
Lendon, no lenger an ambassador giving magnificent 

balls, and recherché dinners,.as- a short time before he 
had been in the habit of doing, but as a private indi- 
vidual; and in that now rare, but always honourable, 
position, the faithful friend of a deposed master. You 
may guess the consequences ;.ces chers-bons Anglais have 
permitted him to enjoy, unmolested, all the adyantages of 
a strict incognito. . 

“ What can we do ?” asks one-lady, whose doors used 
to fly open at his approach in the palmy days of his diplo- 
matic splendour. * It is very embarrassing ; we see 80 
much of the present ambussador !”” _ 

She speaks the truth, her ladyship might say thuss of 
every past, present, and fnture one who gives Seétes:. 

“The actual people might take it amiss were we to 
show any attention to the duc.” ’ 

“It really is unpleasant having the duc here at this 
moment,” says another of his ci-devunt friends.. 


“ It betrays a want of tact under present circumstances,” 


adds a third. 

1 have observed, that people who return to a place in 
altered circumstances are always considered to display 
this deficiency ; and excite much the same feeling of 
embarrassment in the minds of their intimates that a 
dear, deceased, and much lamented friend would occa- 
sion, were he to re-appear on earth some years after 
those who once wept his loss and had become accustomed 
to it, and to the possession of his property. 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


~ Each acqaintance by whom the Dac de —— was féled 
at no distant period, now finds some unanswerable reason 
for no longer embarrassing him with his attentions ; and 
gets rid of self-reproach for their worldliness, ‘by petu- 
lantly censuring the man he has deserted for thus inju- 
diciously testing his past professions of friendship. Per- 
haps, however, some little excuse may be found for these 
heartless persons in the frequency of revolutions and 


changes on the continent. Here it not unfrequently oc- 


curs that the ambassador who gave a féte last week, to 
which all the élite of fashion flocked, is, owing to some 
alteration of sovereign or government, replaced this week 
by one of totally opposite politics, who gives his fétes also 


to the same individuals, and, probably, in the same house. | 


In the mean time his predecessor, shrinking into insigni- 
fieance in some obscure dwelling, anxiously awaits an- 
other turn of the wheel of fortune, whose movements 
have of late become so rapid—owing, probably, to the ni- 
troduction of rail-roads—as to baffle all calculation. 

Pray tell me, what says the duc, and the Faubourg, of 
ces chers et bons Angluis at present? But my question, 
at least, as far as regards sa seigneurie, is useless ; he is 
too comme il faut et digne to be angry, and too distrait 
even to remember what his good and noble heart would 
fain forget. 

My little friend, Lady Annandale, is caught in the 
wily archer Love’s net, past doubt, and, I think, past re- 
demption. She may, and probably will, struggle to ex- 

~ tricate her heart; but alas! woman rarely struggles suc- 
cessfully if once fairly caught; and, like a bird ensnared 
in the toils of a fowler, only entangles herself more in 
the meshes by her efforts to regain her freedom. 


There are moments when I feel so much pity for this 
lovely and interesting young creature, that I could yet be 
gapable of sacrificing my own schemes to secure her 
happiness. Ah, you may smile at this declaration, Del- 
phine, knowing how I have steeled my heart against soft 
emotions since I became the dupe and victim of—a vil- 
lain. But a woman, though she may, by circumstances, 
be compelled to enact the réle of philosophe, never ceases 
to retain one of the inherent and indigenous qualities of 
her sex; and that is, pity. The young expend it on 
others, and the sentiment is called love ; the old reserve 


* it all for themselves, and it is named selfishness: the 


change is merely in the object ; the principle is, even in 
the altered state, identical ; consequently, I compassion- 
ate, and never blame, the egotists we so frequently meet 
with in society. Could we read the histories of their 
lives, and trace the events that led to this selfishness, with 
how many romances, more touching than all those of 
fiction, should we become acquainted! By how many 
pangs, occasioned by others, have they been tried ! before 
closing all the portals of the heart, they endeavoured to 
supply the place of the expelled idols with one equally 
deceptive and, perhaps, equally unworthy—sELF ! 

While others love us, while we are necessary to their 
happiness, we rarely become egotists. Should we not, 
then, pardon those unhappy beings who, with hearts 
yearning with affection, yet finding none to reciprocate 
it, are compelled to lavish on self that sum of tenderness 
meant for their fellow-mortals? Is it not this besoin 
@aimer that reduces elderly maiden ladies to cherish 
parrots, monkeys, dogs, and cats, and elderly gentlemen 
to cultivate less innocent attachments? I could be senti- 


mental on this subject; mais a quoi bon? you would only - 


smile, or, worse, yawn, over my lucubrations on it; so I 
will quit them. 


A opos, not de boties, mais de sentiment, how is le 
‘ever With 


madame is. al and is sutiliuie as much éprise du 
collier de perle, et autres belles choses? But reflection 
faite, as men will be inconstant, even with wives as 
charming as ma chére Delphine, it is, on the whole, for- 
tunate, that his penchunts have never led him hors de la 
bonne compagnie; as too frequently is the case with 
some of his cotemporaries. ‘There is something revolt- 
ing in the sort of society to which a man is exposed in 
those liaisons with meretricious beauties. Well may it 
be said that gallantry, like misfortune, brings one ac- 
qainted with strange companions. How disgusting to 
think of the brothers, cousins, and friends, of unknown 
lives, unguessable professions, and unpronouncable names, 
to whom he must he civil; and the mothers, aunts, and 
sisters, to whom he must be polite! Do you not re- 
member with horror the woful change that came over 
your cousin, the Duc de Harfleur’s manners, after he 
had passed a few months in the society of some sultana 
of this class? The /aissez aller of his conversation, in- 
terlarded with phrases totally new and incomprehensible 
to our ears ; the indolent lounging, @ la sultan, on every 
sofa within his reach, and the nonchalance with which 
he permitted us to ring the bell, pick up our fans if they 
dropped, negligent of performing any of the mil petits 
services auprés des dames, which every well-bred man is 
too happy to fufil. Oh, I shall never forget it. 


By the by, chére amie, you would be not a little shocked, 
could you but witness the free-and-easy style of the men 
of fashion here. It positively amounts to insolence ; yet 
they do nol mean it. No, they only mean to be at their 
ease; but this precludes any well-bred woman from {eel- 
ing at hers, in their society. They are at once noncha- 
lant and familiar ; make no ceremony of talking of the 
house of commons, the political questions of the day, their 
hunting or shooting, or, in fact, all that peculiarly con. 
cerns themselves ; rarely, if ever, introducing those topics 
which are generally supposed to be the most agreeable 
to women. 

The Comtesse Hohenlinden told me, that here the 
ladies are obliged to study the tastes and pursuits of the 
gentlemen, in order to find favour in the eyes of those 
lords of the creation. Is not this a dreadful degradalion 
to our sex? Only fancy women talking of horses, and 
not only talking of, but visiting them in their stables! 
Fancy their betting, and keeping books in which ure en- 
tered not les douces pensées (les dames, but the wagers 
they have made, and the odds pour et contre! This 
would not be believed in France ; mais c'est un fait, je 
vous jure. 

Here, a lady who wishes to captivate, relics, not on 
her charms, but on her tact, and the weakness to which 
it is to be opposed. Is the man who is to be won a poli- 
tician 7—she reads all his specches, an operation painful 
and impracticable to all save one impelled by a predo- 
minant motive. She does more,—she succeeds in re- 
membering some portions of them, and quotes them with 
eulogium ; when, unless he is the most ungrateful of his 
sex, she is rewarded by his prefgrring her to all things 
save himself and his specches. 


The only chance of defeat consists in the number of 
competitors for his favour. 

If a man is devoted to hunting, the ladies who wish 
to please him are suddenly struck with admiration for 
that amusement. “They dote on horses;” they delight 
in driving to the cover-side; they pat the necks of the 
“ beautiful animals,” and praise the red coats of their 
masters. Nay, examples have been known of their don- 
ning scarlet habits, and risking their necks, to attract 
some coveted Nimrod. 

Ifa man be fond of theatricals, then each lady who 


aspires. to win him is dying to act too,~ She discovers , 


that the amateur far excels the best actor on the stage. 
His tragic acting is so affvcting (affected, she means ;) 
and, having persuaded him that he is the only ee 
alive, she hopes to be selected as his Juliet. 

Military men are courted, by the female aspirants 
flocking to reviews, and doting on martial music. 
Yachters are vanquished by delicate women, who trem- 
ble at the bare idea of a storm, and turn pale at a high 
wave, declaring that “they are no where so happy as at 
sea ;” that “a yacht is infinitely preferable to a house, 
and a sailor’s life the most agreeable thing in the world, 
except that of being his wife.” 

It is thus that ladies in England administer to the 
weaknesses of the “sterner sex,” and subjugate them 
(apropos of the word subjugate, a man said, two days 
ago, that subjugate and conjugate were synonymous ;) 


while you, in la belle France, exact that deferential ho-_ 


mage which is woman’s due, and to which she cannot 
resign her claims, without being guilty of a want of re- 
spect towards her whole sex. I attribute the mauvaise 
maniére of the English men of fashion to the want of 
dignity of the women. 

The long war took so many men away, that, owing 
to their scarcity, they became more in demand, and the 
claimants were so numerous, that the claimed grew 
saucy. This, I imagine, first led to the unnatural sys- 
tem of the men being courted instead of courting; a 


practice to which they have now become so used, that 1. 


know not how it is ever to be eradicated. A French 
grisetie would expect—ay, and exact, too—more attention 
than a London fine lady dreams of meeting from the 
men of her cittle. 

Am I not a voluminous, if not a luminous correspond- 
ent? One thing I am sure I am, and that is, chére 
Delphine’s affectionate friend, 

Caro.ine Montressor. 


FROM LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI TO MISS MONTRESSOR. 


Your apergu of the peculiarities in the manners and 
customs of your country, chére Caroline, interests me 
exceedingly, though it excites in me no desire to become 
a denizen de /’Angleterre. I was not prepared to expect 
such a tutal want of retenue in the circle denominated, 
par excellence, fashionable. 

The English, who never do any thing by halves, have, 
it appears, exaggerated our French freedom and ease de 
société, just as barbarously as they do our modes ; which 
they so caricature, that Herbault declares he never can 
recognise the original model of the chefs-d’auvre he 
sends to your metropolis, in the vile imitations of them 
which he sees on some dume Anglaise, who, fresh from 
her native isle, visits his magazine. 

Liberty has degenerated into license with the society 
you desoribe—not an unusual event: but this is an evil 


that carries its own remedy ; for license is always certain, 
as yas welt In morals 


_Sooner_or_later, to 
as in politics. I should, consequently, not feel surprised 
at hearing, in a few yéars, that the violation des bien- 
séances et de la pudeur des meurs which you mention, 
has led to a revolution, or reformation, re-establishing in 
England a puritanical severity of manners similar to 
that which marked the times of the Pretector Cromwell. 

I have such a dislike to revolutions, that I would de- 
precate any thing that tends to produce them. ‘They are 
like earthquakes, which, if they overthrow what is faulty, 
also destroy much that is good ; I, therefore, regret the 
indecencies that sully your society, because they will, 
probably, lead to a subversion of manners quite as dis- 
agreeable as the present are objectionable. 

There are certain anomalies in English manners, that 
strike me as being very revolting. I refer to the odious 


publicity of actions for breaches of conjugal fidelity. 


With us, husbands are too sufficiently humiliated by a 
suspicion of the bad conduct of their wives, and shrink 
from taking any step to prove it. Thus, it never 
amounts to more than a suspicion, which extends no 
farther than their own immediate circle; and the sus- 
pected individuals so conduct themselves in society that 
uo symptom of indecorous familiarity is ever apparent. 
Hence, public decency is not violated’; and, consequently, 
public morals are not outraged, however private ones may 
be soinctimes compromised. 

With you, how different is the case! An injured hus- 
band in England gives publicity to his wife’s shame, and 
his own dishonour : he uncovers his domestic wounds as 
beggars do their sores; perchance to excite pity some- 
times, but disgust always. To prove the injury he bas 
sustained, he must furnish evidence of tke affection his 
unhappy wife felt for him previous to her dereliction 
from virtue.» Thus, the sacred privacy of conjugal love 
is unveiled before the profane and gloating eyes of that 
many-headed monster denominated “ the public.” Sen- 
timents of affection, and terms of endearment, become 
by-words of the coarsest raillery in the mouths of the 
lowest and grossest rable. Revolting details of facts de- 
monstrative of the criminality of the accused are not 
only proclaimed in court, but published in your journals; 
until all England and the continent are convinced that 
the husband is what, with us, a husband would rather 
die than avow himself to be ; and his wife, the mother of 
his innocent children, is branded with the searing iron of 
ignominy. 

How a proud man, or a man of honour, can thus ex- 
pose himself, seems wonderful; and yet such examples 
occur continually with you. Yours is essentially a com- 
mercial country; and every thing, however sacred, even 
to the affections, are viewed with a reference to this na- 
tional peculiarity. 

Is a husband wounded in the tenderest point, the 
honour of his wife, he sceks redress by un action against 
her seducer; und if he establishes her guilt, and his 
own shame, the law adjudges him what is considered 
the full value of both, mulcted from the purse of the para- 
mour. 

Are a fond parent’s hopes for ever blighted by the se- 
duction of his daughter, he appeals to the. law for redress, 


4 


- eriterion by which he judges the conduct of others. 


His child's frailty, previously known but to a few, is 
proclaimed to the world ; a stain is for ever attached to 
her name: but the father receives the price‘at which her 
virtue was estimated. 

Is a young and innocent girl disappointed in her virgin 
affections by some false youth who had won them, and 
sought her hand—she flies not to solitude, to weep over 
his broken vows, and her too fond credulity, but to the 
next lawyer, to bring an action against the deceiver for 
a breach of promise of marriage! She then displays 
every line “the false one” ever wrote to her ; repeats 
every protestation of love he ever uttered; and seeks to 
recover a pecuniary compensation as a salve for her 
wounded heart. 

Confess, ma chére Caroline, that the examples I have 
quoted of the commercial habits of your compatriots 
prove little for the delicacy of their feelings; and, prone 
as we are, in our Anglomania, to adopt your customs, 
Ido not think tho8e to which I have alluded are ever 
likely to become popular in France. 

Madame ma mére has lately given us much inquietude 
by having become a devotee, and placed herself under 
the guidance of a certain Pére Maubois; a Jesuit more 
remarkable for a covetousness of the good things of this 
world than for a conduct likely to ensure those of the 
next. I fear he may indace her to make a will in his 
favour; but any exposé of his real character, on our 
parts, would only tend to render her more disposed to- 
wards him, ¢ as she is more self-willed and obstinate than 
ever. 

Adieu, ma chére Caroline! je vous embrasse. 
affectionée 


Votre 


Dexruine, Marquise DE VILLEROI. 


MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 


I am au desespoir, chére Delphine, at hearing that le 
pauvre Florestan has been so imprudent. I always 
knew Madame de Heautforte to be un peu béte, but I did 
not suspect her of the folly of encouraging votre mari’s 
propensity to extravagance, or still less of the meanness 
of profiting by it. 

This is a triste affaire, and may become very embar- 
rassing in its consequences; for Florestan, with an ex- 
ooliont heart, has not the wisest possible head. And so, 

la duchesse, votre mére, has become a devotee, 
la derniére ressource of coquettes, who give themselves 
to God when men slight them. If, indeed, she took to 
religion, it would be fortunate ; but unhappily for France, 
bigotry too often usurps the place of devotion there. I 
like not the influence le Pére Maubois has acquired 
over her—mais quoi faire? My plan would be, to praise 
him extravagantly to her; for, prone as she is to opposi- 
tion, this may induce her to take the other side of the 
question, and ultimately render her disgusted with him. 

The newspapers have commenced commenting on 
Lord Nottingham’s marked attention to Lady Annan- 
dale. Their liaison is announced as an established fact, 
though neither of them have, I dare say, ever contem- 
plated such a dénotiment to their romantic passion. 

Augusta will, probably, never see these statements, for 
she detests scandal too much ever to look into those jour- 
nals where it may be found ; and her adorer, Lord Not- 
tingham, has an equal aversion from it: consequently, 
their names may be coupled together, and the most inju- 
rious insinuations relative to them circulated about this 
overgrown metropolis, while they remain in total igno- 
rance of the amusement which such statements afford to 
their friends, and the triunfph tt furntshes to their ene- 
mies. 

Lord Annandale will not, however, be left long in a 
similar state of ignorance on the subject. Some half 
dozen dear friends, who cannot bear that a man should 
not know whatever must inflict pain, will write him 
anonymous letters to apprise him of his supposed dis- 
honour. They will probably send him the paragraphs 
that announce the mortifying intelligence ; and his is 
precisely the character to be most irritated by this publi- 
city, because his vanity is more intense than his love, and 
infinitely more vulnerable. 

Lord Annandale would have been a good man, had he 
not lived too mach in the heartless circle which has de- 
moralised his principles and blunted his better feelings ; 
leaving his amow. propre, with its inordinate cravings for 
indulgence, sole arbiter of his own actions, and the sole 
The 
woman who would administer to his vanity might not 
only rule him despotically, but would find in him a kind 
and affectionate friend; for his disposition is good, and 
his nature grateful: but she who wounded this omnipo- 
tent passion would lose all influence over him, and meet 
a severe censor and an implacable judge. 

Augusta’s visible indifference has deeply mortified him, 
and so soured his opinion of her character, that he will be 
prone to give ear to charges against her which, had she 
conciliated instead of wounding his vanity, he would not 
fur a moment entertain. 

This state of their relative feelings and positions assists 
my project; and the conviction that Lady Annandale 


“ never would be likely to feel an affection for her lord, nor 


to enjoy felicity in her union with him, reconciles me to 
the scheme of dissolving the ill-assorted marriage, and of 
securing for myself the husband who cannot form ler 
happiness, and whose happiness she, certainly, does not 
constitute. 

Whenever a qualm of conscience intrudes, to suggest 
a doubt whether the means I employ to accomplish the 
end I aim at be justifiable, I soothe it by mental vows to 
be so good and irreproachable, when I have gained the 
goal, that I shall atone for the sins committed by the 
way. 

Is it not thus that all who do wrong silence “ the still, 
small voice of conscience ?” for no one, I do believe, 
was ever yet so obdurate of heart as to meditate a perpe- 
tual perseverance in crime. Helas! do I not resemble 
him who, plunged in guilt, declared that when he had ac. 
quired a certain sum he would forsake his evil ways, and 
turn honest ? 

I am interrupted, and can only add, that, whether 
faulty or good, I shall be always, 

Chére Delphine, 
Your affectionate friend, 
Caro. ing. 


MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 


Ma chére Delphine—I owe you a dedommagement for 
the abstruse essay, sur les meurs Anglais, I inflicted on 
you in my last letter; and shall, therefore, treat you with 
lighter matter in this, 


“opening them, 


“ The fashionable world,” to use the phrase of the pa, 
pers, has been thrown into a state of agreeable excitement 
by the unusual occurrence of a bal costume, which hag 
put into requisition all the modistes, couturiéres, and jewel- 
lers of this vast metropolis. Travellers have been con. 
sulted, books of costumes referred to, and all, save the 
means of furnishing the dresses, been taken into grave 
consideration. 

The Comtesse Hohenlinden has been the presiding 
patroness of this féte; and at her house, les dames les 
plus a la mode have met frequently, to consult, demur, 
and decide on the momentous subject of their dresses, 

Lady Acid, who has gained a reputation for wit on the 
strength of extreme ill-nature—which, entre nous soit dit, 
in. London is continually mistaken for it—declares that, 
in a moral point of view, bals costumes should be en. 
couraged here, as they compel many ladies to think of a 
character who had long forgotten the advantages of such 
a possession ! 

“ How novel] it must be to several of my friends,” said 
Lady Acid, “ to have a character even for one night !” 

“ Why, after all,” said Lord Charles Brettville, “ they 
have done so long, and so well, without such an append. 
age, that it would be now as useless as the long-exploded 
pockets.” 

“ How many hearts,” drawled out the sentimental Mrs, 
Coningsby, “ beat quicker now, in the anticipation of con. 
quests to be achieved, or chains to be riveted, or truant 
admirers to be regained 

“ Or female friends to be mortified!” interrupted Lady 
Acid. 

“I shall go as a Venetian lady,” said the Marchioness 
of Eiderdown, “ because it will enable me to wear the 
whole of my jewels.” 

“The only occasions on which she is brilliant,” whis. 


_ pered Lady Acid in my ear. 


“T shall go as a shepherdess,” lisped Lady Simper.” 

“ Because the dress will display at once the smallness 
of her waist, and of her wit,” added Lady Acid again. 

“I shall go as a Swiss peasant,” said Lady Mellicent. 

“ To show her legs,” rejoined her friend, Lady Acid. 

“TI have chosen a Greek dress,” observed Lady Raw. 
linson. 

“And not ill chosen, either,” whispered Lady Acid, 
“if all we hear of her gaming propensities be true.” 

“I mean to personate a Magdalen,” said Mrs. Walton, 
“with my hair falling on my shoulders.” 

“ Are you not afraid of people’s thinking the character 
too appropriate ?” asked her last discarded admirer. 

“My dress shall be that of a Roman empress,” said 
Lady Easy. 

“ Messalina, I suppose,” whispered Lady Acid. 

“ In what character shall I go?” asked Lord Welling. 
ford. 

“In that of the Careless Husband,” replied Lady Acid. 

“And you, Mr. Milner,” demanded another, “ what 
character will you personify ?” 

“The Poor Gentleman,” whispered Lady Acid. 

“The report, then, is true,” said Lady Rawlinson, 
“that Mr. Milner is ruined, and lives by his wits.” 

“As to the being ruined, I believe it is true enongh,” 
answered Lady Acid; “ but the living by his wits I hold 
to be impossible, for the capital is too small to allow in- 
terest enough to support even a mouse.” 

“ Observe Wellingford,” suid Mr. Milner; how con- 
ceited he looks! he thinks himself a perfect Adonis,” 

“Poor fellow! though no Adonis, he may yet share 
the same fate,” replied Lady Acid,—“ that of being 
destroyed by a bore—if he should be again condemned to 
a sejour in the country, tete-d-tete with his wife.” 

look at Mrs. Tylney—how dreadfully dull she 
is! never are her lips opencd but to utter a bétisse,” ob. 
served Lord Charles Fitzhardinge. 

“TI should forgive her that, if she did not, also, in 
lay teeth even mvre disgusting than 
the stupid speechigs she utters,” said Mr. Milner; “ but 
bad teeth there isimp forgiving.” 

“ Why is Lady @vertan' face like a solicitor’s desk ?” 
asked Mr. Harcourt. 

“Oh, spare us y sagpdrome and puns, I beseech 
you,” said Lady 

“Do you give it up 
red with anger at Lady “ why, be. 


cause it is full of indentures?™ 

“ Dreadful! shocking !" uttered voices ; 
“really, Mr. Harcourt, you should give over puns.” 

“ How gay Lady Georgiana Spencer looks!’ observed 
Lord Charles Fitzhardinge. 

“ Gay !” interrupted Lady Acid; “ she is, au contraire, 
disposed to be triste at this moment; but, recollecting 
that her fine teeth, the only attraction she possesses, must 
be displayed, she assumes that everlasting smile. On 
the same principle, Lady Emily Harrowfield, though na- 
turally a very lively person, takes especial care never to 
smile, lest she should exhibit her front teeth, which are 
defective.” 

This, chére Delphine, is a specimen, and not an exag- 
gerated one, of the sort of jargon that usurps the place 
of conversation in the exclusive circle in London; where 
ill-nature and dulness reign, and where the most certain 
mode of making people feel pleased with us, that of ren- 
dering them pleased with themselves, is less understood 
than in any other part of the civilised world. In France, 
satire often proceeds less from ill-nature than from the 
desire of displaying wit; but here, as there is little wit 
to be shown, the ill-nature must be the paramount mo- 
tive. With you, Lady Acid would not be tolerated ; she 
would be denominated a mauvaise langue, and to her 
would be applied, and in truth with justice, the French 
verses,— 

“ Si elle n’eut mal parlé de personne, 
On n’eut jamais parlé d’elle.” 


My countrywomen are not all prone to pay compli- 
ments to each other. Here you never hear any of the 
thousand civil speeches that pass between ladies in France, 
which, even though wanting in sincerity, possess a cer- 
tain charm; as flattery, if judiciously administered, is 
always acceptable, however much we may despise the 
flatterer. I call flattery the oil of society, which protects 
from rust the hinges that sustain it. In England this 
oil is deficient; and, consequently, the grand machine 
often creaks and jars. It is only men who flatter women 
here; and though their object is an interested one, their 
stratagem is generally crowned with success; probably, 
in consequence of the rarity of its employment. These 
calculating and insidious parasites might, on such occa- 
sions, repeat the old verse,— 

“T treat her with gentle good humour, that she, 
In return, may be more than good humoured to me.” 


ia | 

| 


” 


. WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


Now, in France a woman is told every day, by every 
female friend she sees, that she is belle comme un ange, 
jolie comme un ceur faite 4 ravir—et mille autres choses 
de ce genre. She is, consequently, neither delighted nor 
overwhelmed with gratitude when men address to her 
similar assurances; and therefore the flattery is less dan- 
gerous to females with you than with us, and examples 
of feminine friendships more numerous. 

I have no where seen so many ridiculous people as 
among the fashionable circles in which I live here, and 
at the same time, people so little amusing. In Italy and 
France one feels half disposed to pardon les gens ridicules, 
because they make one laugh ; but here there is a gravi- 
ty, a pretension in their folly, that excites a less agreeable 
emotion than mirth. On the Continent, the class to which 
I refer is composed of originals, harmless monomaniacs, 
whose singularity is diverting. But here it consists of 
persons who, being only doomed by nature to be com- 
monplace, sigh for notoriety, and seek it by the only 
road known to them—affectation. 

Lady Jerviscourt aspires to be considered a bas bleu, 
without even a knowledge of orthography ; Lord Army- 
tage sets up for a critic, without the power of compre- 
hending one out of every dozen books he peruses; Mr. 
Radcliffe talks politics all day, though, except to cry 
“hear, hear!” his voice, luckily for the members, was 
never heard in the house of commons; and Mr. Robert- 
son sets up for a wit, by repeating all the bad puns he 
has ever heard, and spoiling half the good stories. Mrs. 
Addington votes herself a beauty, though nature has re- 
fused to sign her patent; Mr. Hutchinson believes him- 
self a man of gallantry, because he stares every woman 
he meets out of countenance ; and Mrs. Thomas Henry 
Allingham thinks herself a second Sappho, since she has 
dressed her hair dla Grecque, and had some of her lame 
verses set to music by a distressed teacher of that art. 

“ Mais l’audace est commune, et le bon sens est rare, 

Au lieu d’étre stupide, souvent on est bizarre.” 

Adieu ma chére Delphine! amez toujours votre. 

; CaRoLine. 


MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 


How I wish you were in London, ma chére Delphine, 
for a month or two, to enjoy with me the incongruities 
of the strange clique with which I find myself surround- 
ed! They really are unique in their indefatigable pursuit 
of pleasure, and in the signal unsuccessfulness of the 
chase. 

I should be much more amused by them, had I some 
one on the spot to whom I could make my observations ; 
but here there is not a soul, except notre frau gréafinn, 
and she is not spiriluelle enough to perceive les petits 
ridicules which are to me so amusing. ; 

But to quit general society, and to return to that of 
which I form one. My little friend, Lady Annandale, 
is making a great fool of herself. She has taken it into 
her head that she will turn réformateur des maurs a Lon- 
dres, never dreaming of the Herculean task she has im- 
posed upon herself. Easier would it be, tenfold, to cleanse 
the Augean stables, than to purify the morals of those 
with whom her husband ch she should live. She 
objects to associating with ladies whose reputations are 
not spotless, (to what a limited circle must she, then, 
confine herself!) and is absurd enough to fancy that rank 
and fashion are not excuses for vice. 

But the best of all is, that while thus harsh to ladies 
whose characters have so long boon attached by atrophy 


that they are wasted almost to a state of invisibility, she — 


is exhibiting herself so continually with Lord Notting- 
ham, that, ere long, her own character bids fair to be pro- 
blematical. He rides with her every day in the park,— 
that is, he rides with us ; but I always take care to get 
either befure or behind them, with any second beau of 
the party, and so leave Lady Annand yho is uncon- 
scious of the mancuvre, téte-d-léte wii preuzx cheva- 
lier. 

He acccompanies us to all the places which we fre- 
quent, and naturally finds himself by her side; while she, 
nothing loth, listens, with pleased ears, to the praises of 
her dear Lord and Lady Delaward, or those of her more 
dear pére et mére, whom Lord Nottingham affects to love 
and reverence. Already people begin to regard them 
with signifieant- looks and smiles, the avant couriers of 
graver and more injurious comments. 

The Comtesse Hohenlinden, piqued at Lady Annan- 
dale’s reserve and coldness towards her, encourages ma- 
licious remarks; and I foresee that, some fine day, while 
dreaming of virtue, and believing that she is to restore it 
to this modern Babel, Lady Annandale will find herself 
precisely in the category of those ladies whom she so 
severely reprehends, and whom she would fain exclude 
from her circle; while they, of course, would rejoice in 
her downfall. 

Every hour's experience proves to me how little chance 
a portionless demoiselle has of obtaining a bon parti in 
England; and my derniére ressource is to convert Lady 
Annandale into the Marchioness of Nottingham, and your 
friend into the Countess of Annandale. * 

I am thus serving three people, at least, if not four: 
myself, for self should always be the first object served ; 
my young friend, Augusta, for a friend should come after 
self; Lord Nottingham, who, if my plans succeed, will 
obtain a charming woman, with whom I am convinced 
he is passionately in love ; and Lord Annandale, who, in- 
stead of a que, léte tée wife, who feels only 
indifference towards him, will possess a—what shall I 
say ?—but no, one cannot decently praise one’s self; so I 
leave you to finish the sentence. 

The truth is, that, vanity apart, I do think that, as he 
is a vain and ambitious mun, I should be to him a more 
suitable wife than Augusta. She is too high-souled, too 
poetical, to enact that part which his fashionable tastes 
and diplomatic tendencies require: but I, who know the 
world, use its sluves for my purposes, while they imagine 
they are working their own. 

Lord Annandale begins to be ennuyé by the obsolete 
fastidiousness of madame son épouse, relative to her asso- 
Ciates; and, though he will not permit her to exclude 
them from his house, he cannot compel her to treat them 
otherwise than with a cold and repulsive ceremony, highly 
offensive to the guests and to the host. 1 rather encou- 
rage than thwart her folly on this point, because it facili- 
tates my own plans. The seclusion she prefers throws 
her more into habits of familiarity with Lord Nottingham, 
makes him more in love with her every hour, and, if I 
mistake not, begins to excite in her breast an incipient 
passion, which will acquire irresistible force before she 
becomes aware of its existence: for few English children» 


and no French ones, were ever so pure and innocent as 
is this woman, 

j T do believe—and you know I am not prone to place 
implicit faith in female purity, or firmness of purpose— 
that, were Augusta to discover that the sentiment she 
entertains for Lord Nottingham is of a warmer nature 
than friendship, she would shun his presence, and seek 
safety against her own feelings in flight. 

; My plan is, not to alarm her sensitiveness by the least 
hint, or slightest caution, until she finds herself the uni- 
versal topic of scandal : her husband believing her guilty ; 
society, as is usual on such occasions, taking his part, 
and expelling her from its pale, with the consciousness 
in her secret heart, that, though innocent of actual 
crime, or even a thought of guilt, she loves Lord Not- 
tingham. 

To whom, then, but to him, can she tarn? She has 
never cared fur the gay world, or taken any pleasure in 
the society that we consider its greatest attraction. The 
sense of i will le her for any annoyance 
the publicity of the legal proceedings may produce ; and, 
the divorce obtained, she will become the wife of the man 
she loves :—no bad exchange for being that of one she 
neither loved nor respected. 

You ask me how all this can be effected without some 
demonstration of guilt? but nothing is so facile. I have 
previously explained to you how easily a woman’s repu- 
tation is sacrificed in London, where “ ce n’est pas la 
Saute qui est punic—c’est le bruit qu'elle fait. Les plus 
bruyantes sont ordinairement les plus légéres fautes, et 
les plus fortes sont les plus silencicuses.” 

It would require only a little address to satisfy Lord 
Annandale that he is a wronged husband, because Au- 
gusta has indisposed him towards her by her undis- 
guised indifference. His outraged vanity would avenge 
her coldness by a severity ruinous to her reputation ; and 
an appearance of criminality is easily given, which would 
justify her hueband in resorting to legal proceedings. 

You see I have already made myself au fait to the 
réle I intend to enact: wish success to your affectionaie 
friend, 


CaRoLine. 


MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 


You ask me, chére Delphine, to give you an appergu 
of the leading peculiarities that distinguish our islanders 
from your volatile compatriots; and of the great influence 
exercised on society here by that undefined, yet despotic 
power, fashion. I therefure send you a crude sketch, us 
a sort of equivalent and repayment for your very interest- 
ing story; and you must accept the promptitude with 
which I comply with your request more as a proof of 
my desire to gratify you, than of my power of perform. 
ing the task. i 


LONDON FASHIONABLE SOCIETY. 

Among the numerous peculiarities of the English, is 
an extreme susceptibility with regard to any criticism on 
their habits, manners, and custom ; and an inveterate in- 
dignation against the individuals who are so hardy as to 
attempt it. If any foreigner, not trés répandu dans la 
société here, writes his sentiments on the country, he is 
proclaimed to be un ignorant, full of presumption, whose 
opinions are unworthy of notice ; but if he has been trés 
répandu, all the phials of wrath are emptied on his luck- 
less head. To describe what he has seen, is pronounced 
cratic dinners sometimes imposes u constraint on the 
guests, is, for a man who has dined with Lords A, B, 
and C, an indecent violation of les bienséances ; and to 
note down that soirée: of three, four, and five hundred 
persons, in rooms comparatively small, are not agrecable, 
is an outrage of all les convenances in the favoured per- 
son who has been seen jammed in the doorways, or 
scrambling on the stairs, at the houses of any of the 
ladies of fashion to which an entrée is considered a dis- 
tinction. 

When personalities are introduged, which I admit to 
be always objectionable, every one is up in arms. The 
praised think themselves not sufficiently so; the unno- 
ticed consider themselves aggrieved ; and the censured, 
however slightly the ferule may be applied, are outrage- 
ous. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that the 
books hitherto published, descriptive of English manners, 
have been defective. The penalty certain to follow a 
successful portraiture of them will always be likely to 
deter the attempt ; except by some amateur like myself, 
who exhibits les ridicules de la société pour s’amuser, or 
to amuse a friend. 

To describe all that I see here, il faut étre Anglais ; 
for no foreigner can penetrate the mysteries of the-cole- 
ries and cliques into which society is divided, without 
having lived some years in the country, and been in- 
itiated into its artificial systems. Your compatriots, who 
come here for a few wecks, form the most erroncous 
opinions of mine. Beholding only the surface, they de- 
scribe, and not always correctly, that of which they had 
opportunities of judging only superficially, as if they had 
penetrated all the most secret intricacies of the great 
machine. Hence, their pictures are never true to the 
life; but resemble portraits painted from the reflected 
image of the originals in mirrors—shadows of a shade. 

The English are so pre-eminently egotistical, that they 
regard all foreigners as intruders in their society, Per- 
sons who are not au courant of the subjects of the day ; 
who know nothing of the loves and hatreds of each clique, 
the brouilleries, scandalous stories, and ridicule, of the 
individuals who compose them; and who comprehend 
not the insinuations and the demi-mots of those around 
them, cannot be considered otherwise than a bore by a 
real fashionable of the exclusive circle. : 

It is true the stranger may be a man of genius, of ver- 
satile and brilliant powers of conversation, who has seen 
much, and reflected more: but what care those with 
whom he now finds himself’? They think only of them- 
selves and their own narrow circle; and all who are not 
au fuit of its mysteries are voted de trop. To be sure, 
they sometimes extend their favour to strangers who 
come in the unquestionable shape of a prince, a diplo. 
male renommé, or a littérateur of acknowledged reputa- 
tion. These are received as lions in the great menagerie 
of fashion; they are fed and stared at, and serve to 
lengthen the list of guests published in the Morning Post 
every day, with a due attention to styles and titles. If 
they remain only a short time in London, they depart in 
the belief that its polished inhabitants are the most hospi- 
table people in the world, and that its circles present one 


continued and brilliant féte. Little do they imagine that | 


their reputation, and not their mefit, procared this flatter. 
ing attention! Are they drawn out in conversation on 
the subjects in which they have acquired distinction ? 
Does any one betray the least interest or curiosity relative 
to them, their pursuits—past, present, or to come—or the 


| impressions they have received in the, to them, novel 


scenes around? No. When their names have been 
blazoned forth in all the papers as having dined at L— 
House, dejedned at D—— Hoiise, and supped at S—— 
House, the usual number of times, and their faces have 
been sufficiently seen in the heterogeneous crowd styled 
the fashionable world, people who stared at them at first, 
from the curiosity excited by the published programme 
of their claims to distinction, get accustomed to “ the odd. 
looking man with the brown wig, and the star;” or the 
“ jll-dressed one with a decoration in his button-hole ;” 
or “the man with spectacles and a bald head, who looks 
so stupid,” and think no more of them. 

If, however, some Curtius of society magnanimously 
sacrifices himself for half an hour by throwing himself 
into the gulf of conversation with any of these exotic 
worthies, he takes a malicious pleasure in mystifying 
them ; by nodding assent to the expression of their erro- 
neous opinions, and dissenting, by a well-bred shrug or 
deprecating shake of the head, from those they had with 
more justice adopted, but which happen not to be in har- 
Mmony either with his prejudices or his love of mischief. 

The enlightened stranger now discovers, that the ora- 
tor whose eloquence had excited admiration ebroad is 
little esteemed at home, because he is viewed through 
the false prism of opposite politics: that the author 
whose works have been as enthusiastically commended 
as universally read in other countries, is undervalued in 
his own, because his hair curls; or because he dresses 
too much or too little in the fashion (either of which 
crimes furnishes a sufficient cause for decrying him,) or 
wears yellow gloves, or commits some other equally of- 
fensive error. In short, the reputations that, on the con- 
tinent, have been stamped by the approval of all the men 
of genius, which France, Germany, and Italy can boast, 
are depreciated in the land that gave birth to their pos. 
sessors; and the truth of the old proverb, that “no 
prophet is esteemed in his own country,” is nu where so 
perfectly or frequently verified as in England. 

I have described the reception given to foreign lions in 
London : let me now state that given to strangers with 
less claims to attention. F 

A foreigner arrives with letters of introduction; or, in 
other words, certificates of birth, parentage, and—not 


_ education. He delivers them at the houses to which 


they are addressed, and, in return, receives a soup-ticket, 
bon pour un jour. 

“ What a horrid bore to have this man thrown on our 
hands!” says madame la maitresse de maison; “his 
aunt was so prévenante for us at Versailles, that we must 
be civil to him. What is to be done with him !” 

“Ask him to dinner, to be sure,” replies monsieur le 
mari. 

“But whom can one get to meet him?” demands 
madame, with an air of chagrin and embarrassment; 
“ people dislike so much meeting foreigners, until they 
are, at least, somewhat broken into our habits.” 

“Let me see: oh, yes—the Heberdens have been 
passing the winter at Paris; they, probably, know him; 
at all events, the gaieties of the Parisian season will fur- 
nish them with a subject in common. Yes, we’ll en- 


the, card from Comte de Belle. | 


chasse,” exclaims Lady Grandison. “ How tiresome! 
what is to be done with him? His mother was so civil 
to us at Paris, that we must be attentive to him.” 

“Send him a ticket for our box at the opera, mamma,” 
says Lady Anna-Maria. 

“ And a card for our ball on Friday,” lisps Lady 
Georgina. 

“ But if, through not knowing London usages, he 
should become a fixture in the box?” soliloquises mamma. 

“ But even if he should, mamma, ours is, you know, a 
double box, and 

“ We have always plenty of spare room for a beau, 
you would add—n’est-ce pas, Anna-Maria? Well, there 
is one advantage in a double box,” continues Lady Gran- 
dison, “ it enables one to return civilities cheaply.” 

“ Yes,” answers Lady Georgina, “a double box at the 
opera is nearly as cheap a mode of returning civilities in 
London, as the sending tickets for the Chapelle Royale 
is at Paris. Do you remember how we were inundated 
with them ?” : 

The poor foreigner receives the invitations, the neces- 
sity of giving which has caused so much embarrassment 
to the hospitable donors. After a dinner at each of the 
houses, to the proprietors of which he has brought letters 
of credence, he is engaged to make one of a party to 
Greenwich. Thither he, with some difficulty, finds his 
way on the appointed day. Having duly admired the 
exterior of the hospital, and refrained from expressing 
his disapprobation of the exhalations arising from the 
mud, observing that the ladies do not object to them, his 
olfactory nerves are regaled with the mingled odours of 
fried fish within doors, and the fume of tobacco without. 

Such are some of the agrémens of this interesting ex- 
corsion: and at last, fit termination, the bill being de- 
manded, the luckless foreigner finds that, for the refined 
enjoyment he has been invited to partake, he has a sum 
to pay that would have defrayed the expenses of a month 
in the land of his birth. ‘ 

This is another cheap mode of returning civilities pe- 
culiar to London: cheap only to the inviters, however ; 
for, to the accepters, it is rather a costly purchase. 

The poor man returns, half dead, to his lodging, deter- 
mined to eschew white-bait, cider-cup, and pink cham- 
pagne, while he lives. After three days’ suffering, and 
an apothecary’s bill, even longer than the Greenwich one, 
he is able to show himself once more. How you would 
pity the unfortunate victim, could you behold the lodging 
in which he has passed those three days, knowing, as 
you do, how luxurious is the accommodation of the apart- 
ment of a Frenchman comme il faut! No longer does he 
inhabit a spacious and lofty suite elegantly furnished ; 
or an entresol, whose tasteful decoration and comfort are 
su inviting. Behold him in a small room, three parts of 
which are occupied by a four-post bed sufficiently large 
to contain half a dozen persons; this same bed piled 
with mattrasses, of a colour and texture alone sufficient to 
banish sleep, but crowned by a feather bed that defies it 
The drapery has become of a nondescript hue, from its 
long intimacy with the smoky atmosphere, of which the 
fringe has amply partaken, The light enters by one 
small window, which commands a view of the house- 


tops, gutters, chimney - pots, and back windows, of the 
parallel street—an enlivening prospect for a solitaty in- 
valid The paper that covers the walls of this chamber - 
‘has been chosen with a judicious recollection of the 
smoky tendency of the chimney, and is in perfect keep- 
ing with the curtains of the bed and windows. A con- 
vex mirror, an ornament peculiar to English lodging. 
houses, graces the wall, crowned by an eagle that has 
lost one wing ; yet, as though its escape from its captivity 
were still apprehended, continues to hold in its beak 
divers chains of brass, that fall gracefully back to the 
frame. One look in such a mirror is always sufficient to 
disgust the vainest man with his own physiognomy. 
The hall of this abode is generally occupied by three or 
four foreign eouriers smoking cigars; and the house 
breathes of the united perfumes of soup, garlic, and 
gruyére cheese. The mansion stands in some populous 
street or square, in a district rarely visited except by 
foreigners, who seem to have a predilection for such 
places, and are ignorant of how vulgar they are consi- 
dered to be; but, being kept hy Frenchmen.or Italians, 
their compatriots imagine they will be less extravagantly 
charged, if less comfortably lodged. - : 

You will naturally wonder how I can have acquired a - 
knowledge of such an abode as the one I have described ; 
but your wonder will cease when [ tell you that it was 
precisely in such a one I found la pauvre Comtesse de 
Mellancourt recovering from the effects of her sea voyage, 
and lamenting her fate in being so lodged. Had I not 
informed her that comfort, and elegance too, might be 
found in a London hotel, she would have submitted to 
her fate, and have returned to Paris exclaiming against 
the mal propreté, et manque de tous les agrémens, des 
auberges Angiaises. But Lord Annandale kindly re-_ 
commended her to one where she did nothing but admire 
Pextréme propreté, et le tapis de Vescalier ; which last 
h hold ador. t, I observe, never fails to excite the 
admiration of your countrymen and women. 

A dinner at Richmond follows the convalescence of 
the unfortunate foreigner, whose lodging I described ; 
where muddy eels, cutlets,—such as are never seen out 
of England—ducks, that taste more of fish than do the 
eels, and peas that “ have fallen into the sere and yellow 
leaf,” tempt his delicate appetite; and for this luxurious 
fare he has also to pay, though invited,a sum that would © 
have furnished the most recherché dinner at Lointiers, or 
the Rocher de CancaJles, Do you not pity your compa- 
triot, ma chére Delphine ? 

Read this description to Florestan, who has such bril- 
liant notions of the advantages to be enjoyed here: but 
tell him, also, that to the stranger who comes with a well- 
filled purse, Thomas’s Hotel, the Clarendon, Grillon’s, and 
soine others, offer comforts not to be despised even by — 
his and your fastidious taste. : 

A London season resembles the Saturnalia of Rome ; 
during which, though a perfect liberty is professed.to be 
allowed, the chains of the bondsmen are heard to rattle 
even while they dance. All here are slaves; yes, posi- 


tive slaves, and to the most tyrannical of all sovereigns— 


Fashion. Does it not appear absurd that la mode, which 

you in France control, and use as an accessoire to your 

pleasures, we English elevate into a despot ? who, like all 

despots, avenges on his subjects the weakness that led to 

his elevation, by depriving them of all volition, or, at 

least, all exercise of it. Endless are the sacrifices this 
‘vassals are Kept in 


countenance by their mutual emulation in shameless sub- 


serviency. So few, indeed, are the examples of refrac- 
toriness which occur, that these biped spaniels are seldom 
reminded that it is possible to rebel. 

Nothing can be more indefinite than this imaginary 
good, yet nothing is more tyrannical than the laws it 
enacts, and the sacrifices it imposes. It prescribes cer- 
tain quarters of the town for the residence of its votaries; 
certain persons, whose acquaintance, coute gui coute, 
must be cultivated; and certain others, who are to be- 
as scrupulously avoided; certain equipages in which les 
élégants are to appear, and certain places where those 
equipages are to be exhibited; certain tradespeople who 
are to be employed; a certain style of magnificence in 
dinners, which must be adopted; and certain guests, 
whose presence is considered to be indispensable. 

Now, as due attention to these laws entails expenses 
not unfrequently far exceeding the fortunes of the vota- 
ries of fashion, it is not to be wondered at that they are 
often involved in embarrassments, terminating in’ ruin, 
and not unfrequently in crime and its worst consequences. 
The moment they ean no longer support the appearance 
they assumed, they are driven with ignominy from the 
circle, to. gain an entrance into which they sacrificed 
fortune and’ faine. Their pretension and folly are, se- 
verely reprobated by those, to coneiliate whom they in- 
curred ruin; and they have not even the triste consola- 
tion of being followed into the retreats their poverty im- 
poses, by the pity of their partners in error. 

To propitiate this more than Eastern tyrant, his sub- 
jects form new friendships with persons they cannot 
esteem; and break through old ones with persons they 
loved. Even the ties of blood are violated at his man- 
date ; for what daughter or son could exhibit affection 
towards the authors of their being, if they happened to 
be voted without the pale of fashion? The most repre- 
hensible and undisguised bad conduct is tolerated, if the 
practiser is @ la mode ; the most disagreeable persons, 
fétés, and the most stupid, recherchés, if once the seal of 
fashion be placed on their passports. 

Fashion reigns omnipotent in London. Its stamp can 
give currency to the basest metal, and buoyancy to the 
heaviest duluess. Men of bad reputation, and women 
without any, can, by the power of fashion, be kept afloat 
in the society it patronises; and persons of high birth 
and station, with unsullied names, may be rejected, if 
this chameleon deity looks coldly on them. . 

The favourites of fashion are, indeed, a motley crew, 
Beauty, virtue, wit, or goodness, are rarcly numbered 
among them ; but, en revanche, the vicious, the dal}, the — 
frivolous, and the impudent, abound, Lady So-and-so is 
cited, in the clubs and coteries, as furnishing as much 
cause of complaint to her admirers, individually, ag to . 
her husband. Her acquaintances im general, and her 
friends in particular, do not attempt t6 deny the justice. 
of the accusation; but Lady So.and-so is a fashionable 
woman, and, consequently, is received partout, Lord 
So-and-so, or Mr. So-and-sa, is said to have ruined many 
men, and more women ; he is suspected of a dexterity at 
play, and skill in calculation, that would not disgrace the 
most adroit professors of sleight-of-hand ; but Lord Se. 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


and-so, or Mr. So-and-so, is a_man pf fashion, and, as 
such, has the entrée wherever fashion worshiped. 


Even to inanimate objects extends the insidious and 
omnipotent inflaence of this moral upas-tree. Time and - 


space are alike controlled by it; and the very drives and 
walks have not only their local and actual, but their in- 
termitient and recurrent, fashion. Sunday after Sunday 
(but only on this magical day) crowds of our sex may be 
seen toiling to the Zoological Gardens, to exhibit at once 
their gay Clothes, flirtations, and the proofs of their ad- 
diction to the study of natural history, in their accompa- 
nying and extensive train of biped animals; who, though 
far more ridiculous, are infinitely less amusing than those 
in the surrounding cages. 

Ask them why they frequent this place, Sabbath after 
Sabbath, having long since exhausted their naive obser- 
vations on the monkeys, and they will tell you that 
“every one comes—there is such a crowd ;” and that on 
this day alone the mob—their synonyme for people— 
cannot get in; and, therefore, they select it. In my sim- 
plicity, I ventured to comment on the absurdity of ex- 
cluding the reputable and intelligent mechanics, and their 
wives and daughters, from the garden, the only day-their 
avocations allowed them a few hours for recreation. 

I was answered by, * Fancy how dreadful it would be 


~ for us to have such people nez-d-nez avec nous at every 


turn! Oh, it would be insupportable !” 

“ T cannot fancy,” resumed I, “ that there could be any 
thing at all jasupportable:in it}; au contraire, the secing 
new and agreeable faces, and witnessing the enjoyment 
of those who have fewer sources of pleasure than we 
possess, would be more animated than encountering the 
vapid countenances that people have been yawning at 
every night during the season; and who look as weary 

“at beHoldtag us, as we are at louking at them.” It has 
been said:by one of their most remarkable poets—one, 
too, of their own rank—that the English fashionables are 
as tired as they are tiresome: but this fact, like the se- 
crets‘of freemasonry, is attempted to be concealed, lest: 
new votaries should be -deterred from entering the 
lethargic circle. 

We live in a state of feverish excitement here, which, 
after having once submitted to for a while, becomes as 
necessary as opium te its habitual consumers. Fétes, balls 
soirées, dinners, déjetiners, follow in quick succession, 
always attentled by the same faces, and the individuals 
nearly always attired in the same dressce ; for my coun- 
trywomen are not remarkable for the fraicheur of their 
toilets. Tobe seen every where, or, at least, in those 
places where people of fashion congregate, seems tu be 
an:indispensable duty with the English, and to avow the 
‘ennui they experience, is apparently equally essential. 

a crowd !” 

How very oppressive the héat is!” 

~“ Are you going to Lady Leslie’s ?” 

How dull this soirée is!” 

‘These are the phrases one hears murmured around, 
‘night after night.; yet the persons who utter them would 
‘be au désespoir were they not present in the very scenes 
ithey-condemn.” Not that.they do not experience the en- 
‘nui of which they complain ; but that they fear their 
-absence might be attributed to the want of an invitation, 
va:calamity which would be-considered tantamount to a 
idoss:uf caste. 

‘While, however, avowing that their amusements only 
cexcite-ennui,- they need not affect to be ennuyant, for that 
“quality “seems to:be inherent in/their natures. Yet they 
sare*vain of the supposed superiority which they imagine 
‘their assumption of fastidiousness of taste implies ; mis- 
‘taking for refinement that morbid state of mental inanity 

which, proceeds from excessive luxury and idleness, The 
English fashionables are the only people who unshrink- 
ingly display their mental diseases, though they care- 
fally ‘conceal their physical ones. I refer again to that 
epidemic malady, ennui, under which all of a certain 
class ostentatiously suffer. They seem not to be aware 
that-it proceeds from weak intellects, incapable of rational 
eccupation, or innocent amusement. 

A fine lady or gentleman here acknowledges, without 
embarrassment, that she.or he is “ ennvyé. to death,” or 
* bored to extinction ;” two favourite phrases, which those 
who ‘have the misfortune to listen to them might with 
truth repeat. 

The exclusive circle ‘is at war with genius and tulent 
though their vanity often:induces them to draw to their 
dull routs and prosy dinners, those who are considered 
te possess either of these attributes in an eminent degree. 
They think “‘it-looks well” (another favourite phrase) 
to see among the aristocratic names that are every day 
announced in the newspapers, as having partaken of their 
‘ostentatious hospitalities, those that form aristocracy 
of genius; for they imagine’themselves modern Mece- 
nasés, who pdatronise, poets and philosophers, from. the 
association with whom they expect to derive distinction. 

For gentle dulness they have a peculiar predilection— 
from sympathy, I-suppose; a fellow feeling being said 
to make men wondrous kind. 4 

A few of the houses-with the most pretensions to lite- 
taste have their tame. poets and petits littérateurs, 
who run about as decile, and-more parasitica] than lap. 
dogs, and, like them, are equally well fed, ay, and cer- 
tainly equally spoiled. The dull pldisanterics, thrice. 
told anecdotes, and résumés of the scandal of each week, 
served up réchauffées by these pigmies of ‘literature, are 
received most graciously by their patrons, who agree in 
opinion with the French writer,— 

* Nul n’aura de lesprit 
Hors nous et nos amis.” 


You will think, chére Delphine, that my picture of 
fashignable ‘life is too highly coloured, but, believe me, it 
is nof'so; and, to convince you of this, I send you an 
extract from a sensible article, ‘in au influential publica- 
tion that uppears here once a quarter; by which you will 
perceive that this class of society is by:no means com- 
posed of the élite of the aristocracy of the country, 

“ We allude to the self-eleeted leaders of what is called 
the fashionable world and their followers,—a set of weak, 
trifling, and often profligate people, by no means eminent 
for birth, wealth, or personal accomplishment, who, by 
dint of mere assumption, and by persuading a few men 
and wemen of real influence and high station to co-ope- 
rate with them, having contrived to acquire a formidable 
description of influence in society, which seldom offers 
on effective resistance to a well organised system of ex- 
elasivesess. A few pretty women, not in the highest 
rank of the nobility, met at Devonshire House, to prac- 
tise quadrilles, then recently imported from the conti- 


pent, The establishment of a subscription ball was sug- 


gested, to which none but the very élite were to be ad- 
missible; the subscription to be low, with the view of 
checking the obtrusive vulgarity of wealth. -The fancy 
tuok ; and when it transpired that the patronesses had 
actually refused a most estimable English duchess, all 
London became mad to be admitted; exclusion was uni- 
versally regarded as a positive loss of caste ; and no arts 
of solicitation were left untried to avert_so terrible a ca- 
tastrophe. The wives and daughters of the oldest pro- 
vincial gentry, with pedigrees traced up. to the Hept- 
archy, have been seen humbling themselves, by the 
lowest arts of degradation, to sofien the obdurate auto- 
cratesses; and we fear it is no exaggeration to say, that 
more than one parvenu has been known to barter his 
vote in parliament, and more than one parvenue her 
honour, for a ball ticket. The prestige has greatly abated, 
and the institution is now tottering to its fall; but its 
origin is worth recording, as a ludicrous phenomenon in 
the progress of society.” —Quurterly Review, for Septem: 
ber, 1836. 

We have in England, however, innumerable members 
of the aristocracy as exempt from the follies that stain 
the votaries of fashion, as they are unambitious of min- 
gling with them. For the knowledge of their existence, 
I have to thank a discussion into which, a few days ago, 
I inadvertently fell, with Lord Nottingham; and which 
has enlightened me on some subjects on which I had 
formed erroneous conclusions. I observed, dpropos to 
some tale of scandal repeated by Lord Charles Fitzhar- 
dinge, that for one example of bad conduct in France, I 
heard, at least, ten cited here. 

“ Ves, cited,” replied Lord Nottingham; “ but what 
does this prove, Mies. Montressor ? Why, not that there 
is more impropriety here than in France, but that we 
attach more importance to its existence, and more cen- 
suré*to those who practise it. If vice were as frequent in 
Eggland as you imagine, it might be practised with 
greater impunity. ‘The examples, of it are not, as you 
observe, cited in France ; but this fact, far from proving 
their non-existence, only implies that their frequency has 
habituated peuple to them ; and that, therefore, they have 
ceased to excite the indignation, or to be visited by the 
obloquy, which attends similar offences in England.— 
That country is the most demoralised where vice meets 
the fewest censurers. You must not judge Englishwo- 
men by the specimens Lord Charles Fitzhardinge has 
named ; or by some of those who meet in the coferie of 
the Comtesse of Holenlinden. These form the excep- 
tions to the female propriety which, be assured, exists to 
a greater extent among the women of this country than 
in any other—a fact, of which the reprobation with which 
the conduct of the erring few is visited, furnishes the 
most undeniable proof.” _* 

* Bat I do not admit that‘impropriety of conduct 
meets with this reprobation,” answered I ; “ aw contraire, 
I assert, that no where is it practised with such impunity 
as here.” 

“ Why will you judge England so superficially, Miss 
Montressor ? and Englishwomen, by the clique, (for it is 
nothing more,) termed exclusives? which, like an un- 
healthy excrescence, has grown out of tl:e repletion pro- 
duced by excess of luxury. The individuals composing 
the circle by which you judge, form, I repeat, the excep- 
tion to the general rule. They act as if they considered 
themselves not amenable to the laws of society ; and have 
established a little republic of their own, to oppose the 
government they could not subvert. This cliqve stands 
apart, and long may it continue so, from the general 
mass of the higher class ; and is at once our shame, and 
our reproach, in the estimation of those who, like you, 
consider its members, in consequence of their meretri- 
cious glare of fashion, as specimens of the morals and 
conduct of the great body of our aristocracy and gentry. 
As well might you suppose that, because our papers teem 
with reports of theft, all the English are addicted to that 
crime, as imagine that, because some individuals in a 
large community are guilty of errors, all the rest are also 
culpable ; whereas, in no country is theft viewed with 
more abhorence, or punished with greater severity.” 

You see, chére Delphine, that I give you le pour et le 
contre in this description, in which I had not the supe- 
riority ; unlike nofre bonne Duchesse de Mirrecourt, who 
repeats only the strong part of her own conversations, 
and the weak ones of her adversaries. Is not this being 
frank ? 

Hitherto I have imagined, that goodness and dulness 
were synonymous terms; a mistake but too often made 
by those who, like me, look more to the pleasures of so- 
ciety than the happiness of a home. But the truth is, 
chére Delphine, that I have lived too much in the world, 
and examined too little my own heart, to have become 
acquainted with the quality of the soil; which, though 
perhaps naturally, not altogether evil, is covered by an 
artificial and rocky stratum, that requires a careful and 
laborious cultivation to render it capable of producing 
aught but tares. 

In la belle France one sees little of home ; there is even 
in your language no epithet to express it: for the chez 
moi is associated in my mind with certain evening re- 
ceptions to some fifty of one’s acquaintances, rather than 
with the domestic circle ; and reminds me of your an- 
swer to madame volre mére, when she accused you of 
never being chez vous :—‘ Mais, ma chére mére, je suis, 
au contraire, trés casaniére cette année car je reste chez 
moi deux fois dans la semaine; au liew que, Vannée 
passée, je ne restai qu'une.” Well do I remember those 
two weekly soirées when your salon was filled with the 
élite of all the spirituel in Paris; and this we considered 
being trés casanier, n’est-ce pas? Yet those were pleasant 
times, for, unlike the plan adopted here, am t was 
not made the business of life, and we paused not to con- 
sider, as the English do, whether we were fashionable or 
unfashionable ; or how many persons’ vanities we had 
wounded by excluding them from our »éunions—u reflec- 
tion indispensable, as it appears to me, to the perfect en- 
joyment of my inanimate and blasés compatriots. 

You ask me, chére amie, for a description or definition 
of a woman of fashion, according to the common accept- 
ation of the term here. They are actresses, who play 
difficult parts on the stage of life, to audiences who are 
ever more prone to hiss than to applaud their perform- 
ances. They lose their individuality as wives, daughters, 
sisters, and mothers, the sole parts women ought to enact, 
being recognised only in those ‘fictitious réles in which 
they may have chosen to exhibit before the public, and 
for which frivolous mummery they are paid by slander, 
mockery, and contempt. They, as you may well believe, 
are little aware of the sentiments they excite ; au con- 


traire, they imagine themselves to be admired and envied; 


and even should some demonstration of the reverse meet 
their observation, they would, in all probability, attribute 
it to jealousy and envy. 

There are few métiers more fatiguing than that of a 
woman of fashion. She is condemned to a perpetual 
activity to maintain her position, as Napoleon was, to 
make war abroad, to preserve his power at home. In- 
dolence on her part would quickly lead to her deposition, 
for there are as many competitors for the réle as for that 
of premier ; and, like their political parallels, the most 
incapable are those who are most indefatigable in seek- 
ing the distinction. 

A woman of fashion must be callous to the domestic 
affections. How could she fulfil the. arduous duties of 
her post, were she watching by the sick bed of some 
dear relative, or consoling some bereaved one? How 
could she devote that attention to the regulations which, 
as a patroness of Almack’s, she must see enforced, were 
her mornings devoted to superintending the studies of 
her children, or overlooking the details of her ménage ? 
Luckily for women of fashion, excellent nurses can now 
be hired, who perform for gold the duties to the sick 
which were wont to be fulfilled at the instigation of affec- 
tion. Humble companions, known here under the appel- 
lation of toadies, speak, look, or read, according to order, 
by the easy chair or sofa of the mourner ; governesses, 
with “all manner of accomplishments,” and no manner 
of knowledge, instruct the young ladies how to—catch 
rich husbands; and maitres d’hétel regulate the estab- 
lishment, and also the percentage they are to receive for 
encouraging waste and extortion in it. 

The woman of fashion, having emancipated herself 
from the drudgery of household cares, and domestic 
duties, and, having substituted the services of hirelings, 
has ample time to perform the self-imposed functions of 
her office. She can devote a considerable portion of her 
mornings to looking over and answering the various ap- 
plications for admission to Almack’s. She can reject or 
accede to the humble petitions, for the success of which 
young hearts throb, and old ones deign to sue. She can 
receive the élite of her coterie, sit in conclave on the ad- 
missibility of those who aspire to enter it, take a femi- 
ninely warm part in the politics of whichever faction she 
has adopted ; and pronounce on the ineligibility of those 
of the opposite one, without ever having given a serious 
thought (for ladies of fashion are not addicted to serious 
thoughts) to the merits or qualifications of either party. 
Thus, half the life of the being I have attempted to de- 
scribe is passed ; not so much in seeking her own grati- 
fication as in endeavouring to impede that of others. 

A wish of displaying the powers she has usurped, in- 
duces her, not unfrequently, to an arbitrary and ill-na- 
tured abuse of it, exhibited in preventing the access of 
others to scenes where they, in their ignorance, imagine 
enjoyment is to be found ; but where she, in her know- 
ledge, has only too often proved the fallacy of their sup- 
position. 

How different is the life of a grande dame chez vous! 
for, luckily, you have no women of fashion. In Paris, 
each lady is satisfied with the distinction to which her 
bith, station, and talents, entitle her. She is only one 
of a galaxy of stars that shine in the same sphere. She 
desires to enjoy the pleasures thrown into her own path, 
but has no wish to exclude others from a participation in 
them ; and is happy in the freedom from all that disa- 
greeable responsibility which is the principal object of the 
ambition of a wotnan of fashion in London. 

If I have ennuyed you by the tableau I have attempt- 
ed to paint, pardon me; and be assured it is hardly 
more exnuyéux than the originals from which it was 
sketched. 

In no country is selfishness so unblushingly practised, 
and openly avowed, as in England, by a certain set. 
“ Be prosperous and happy, never require our services, 
and we will remain your friends,” is the principle on 
which society acts here; and this is so well understood, 
that, for the most part, those who stand in need of aid, 
shrink from soliciting it from their closest and dearest 
nominal friends. 

But this selfishness is apparent in the generality of 
the actions of my countrymen. Ifa person, with whom 
they have been in the habit of associating, leaves Eng- 
land for a year, and then returns, his former acquaint- 
ances seldom seek to renew the intimacy. ‘They have, 
during his absence, filled up his place; they have be- 
come accustomed not to look for, or go to him; and it 
requires a year, at least, with a good house and a good 
cook, to re-establish the friendships his ab has in- 
terrupted. 

A man repairs to India, condemned by sad necessity 
to recruit his shattered fortunes. He goes, casting many 
a longing, lingering look behind, at the haunts and com- 
panions of his youth, with whom he leaves a portion of 
his heart. He returns with his dearly bought gold, pur- 
chased with his best years, and no inconsiderable portion 
of his liver, impatient to mingle again with those from 
whom he sighed to part. He has forgotten the charac. 
teristic coldness of manner of his countrymen, and ap- 
proaches each remembered face, with gladness and 
warmth; when he is chilled by a careless “ How are 
you ?” accompanied by an extension of the fore-finger of 
the right hand, and followed by a nonchalant demand of, 
“ How long have you been in town? I have not seen you 
for some time.” 

He encounters the same reception from all his old 
associates, who, reminded by the change in his face of 
the possibility of a nearly similar one in their own vi- 
sages, conceive a dislike to him; and, unless he is sup- 
posed to possess countless lacs of rupees, and to be fond 
of play, he is voted a bore, and condemned to scek for 
society among the golden visaged members of the Asiatic 
club, who can sympathize in his loss of liver, and ex- 
patiate on the comforts of curry and sangarce. 

A good cook is the most infallible essential towards 
the acquisition of popularity in London; and he who 
allows a dozen guests to judge of the talents of his chef 
de cuisine, once u week, is certain of being considered a 
person of importance. ‘The stomach is so near the heart, 
that he who gratifies the one, will be sure to make an 
agreeable impression on the other: hence, a giver of good 


it was not until he had satisfied them, by positive proof, 
that the successor was quite as good an artiste, that they 
renewed the bond of union. 

You, who have seen society in Italy, Germany, and 
France, can form no idea of its incongruities in England. 
Its laws—if laws they may be called—are at once the 
most absurd and partial; the most lax in the general 
principles, and unjust in their individual punishments, 

. Yet this country, which we on the continent were led 
to believe was the land, par excellence, where female 
propriety was the most indispensable essential for en. 
suring a good reception; and the want of it a barrier 
which neither rank, wealth, nor genius, could enable their 
possessor to surmount,—every day’s experience proves 
to be precisely that where its absence is the least severely 
punished. 

Nothing is more usual than to hear, in a morning visit, 
reports the most injurious to female honour, of divers 
ladies, and yet meet those very persons, in the most 
fashionable society at night, as well received as if no such 
tumours had existed. In candour, I ought to add, that 
such examples are, I believe, wholly confined to the ex. 
clusive, or ultra-fashionable circle ; for it is generally ad. 
mitted, that there is to be found among the English aris. 
tocracy some of the brightest models of female purity and 
decorum. But these mix rarely with the clique self. 
named exclusive, who are for the most part composed of 
the impoverished noblesse, coquettes of doubtful, or, 
rather, not doubtful, reputations, silly aspirants to noto. 
riety, imagining that unflattering distinction to be a spe. 
cies of celebrity. 

Such are the persons who assume to give the tone to 
society in London : judge, then, what that tone must be ! 
It has all the frivolity and /égéreté of the Parisian circles; 
but not the esprit, vivacity, and ease, that characterise 
them: and, above all, not that attention toles bienséances, 
which, in France, precludes a woman from violating les 
convenances de sociéié, however she may in private be 
deficient in morality. 

I should like to have an opportunity of judging all the 
various classes of society here, being, as you are aware, 
un peu philosophe ; and rather given to study the bipeds 
that compose the different grades. 

Madame de Staél compared the English to the favourite 
beverage of the lower order—porter: the top all froth, 
the middle good, and the bottom dregs. This simile con- 
tains, I believe, more truth than is to be found in man 
of the paradoxical comparisons of that highly gifted wo- 
man, who sometimes played with her genius, as our 
favourite Malibran does with her voice, more to surprise 
than please. 

The middle class here possess, I am told, all the ad- 
vantages ef education and refi t, exempt from the 
demoralisation that, but too frequently, accompany and 
sully them: an exemption which even I, with all my 
philosophy, think is to be attributed to the influence of 
religious principles, and to the habits of discipline and 
decorum which they never fait to engender. Yes, re- 

Slexion fuite, ¥ am eompelled to acknowledge, that all E 
have seen of other countries and this, has led to the con- 
viction, that religion is the best guarantee for the pros- 
perity and stability of a nation. 

Literature and the fine arts are, F understand, generally 
and successfully cultivated by the cluss to whieh I refer ; 
and their huinanising effect no one can doubt, who has 
witnessed the charms they diffasc over the monotony of 
the domestic circle. Accomplishments are not sought by 
this section of society for the purpose of display; they 

-are acquired as furnishing sources of occupation and en- 
joyment, and yield both, ‘There is one folly, however, 
which } hear aseribed as peeuliarly appertaining to them; 
and that is, an assumption of belonging to the upper class. 
Fach grade ehcrishes a similar belief, which causes sub- 
divisions of society more gratifying to the puerile vanity 
of the individu ho compuse them, than conducive to 
general habits of ¥Preeable intercourse. 

Each hour that I spend in London presents to me 
some new feature im society, totally different from what 
I have witnessed in other countries. Among the most 
remarkable, is an niordinate love of scandal, that induces 
its votaries to give credence to any report, however ex- 
aggerated or improbable. Scandal reigns here unbridled; 
and unredeemed by the wit which renders it so piquant 
with you in Franee, that, in listening to some on dit 
plein de malice, one is self-excused for the smile it excites. 
Here there is no such varnish to the crude ebullitions of 
ill-nature and envy, that render fashionable society as 
disagreeable as it is dangerous. Every one seems dis- 
posed to put the very worst interpretation on the actions. 
of his or her acquaintance; and never te be more 
amused than when listening to, or detailing the errors 
attributed to them. 

This peculiar taste for scandal in my compatriots is so 
well known, that it has become a staple commodity of 
traffic: journals have been established to retail it; and 
the more pungent the satire they contain, the more ex- 
tensive is their sale. Who could resist reading an attack 
on some dear friend, some “ poor dear Lady This, or Mrs. 
That, so horribly shown up on Sundays!” The men 
gloat over the papers in their clubs, consoled for the cen- 
sure on themselves by that on their associates; and the 
women peruse them in the privacy of their boudoirs or 


“ever having seen the abominable paper.” 

In London, any woman in a brill.ant position may lose 
her reputation in a week, without having even imagined 
a dereliction from honour. There is so much médisance 
continually going on; people are, at once, so idle and 
malicious, that they seize with avidity on every new 
subject of scandal; and repéat it so often, that’they end 
by not only making others believe, but by believing it 
themselves. 

A gentleman being scen thrice with a lady in public, 
and as many times with her husbund, is sufficient to lay 
the foundation of a superstructure of scandal that will 
defy the possibility of refutation. 


love to propagate such tales, will repeat, wherever they 
go, “ Have you seen Lord D—— — and Lady E ? 


How they are showing themselves up! they are never 
der.” 


dinners is always popular. He may be a man suspected 
ol having perpetrated many evil deeds, and convicted of 
some; but if he stops the mouths of a certain set of 
gourmands with fillets de volaille aux truffes, he may 
dely censure, 

A modern Lucullus, whose fame was less approved 
than his dinners, was once nearly cut by his friends be- 
cause he refused to submit to the extravagant demands 
of his cook, who asked for double the usual wages; and 


This slander circulated at three or four clubs, where 
female reputations are lost with as much fucility as for- 
tunes, and retailed at half a dozen of fashionable parties, 
sets the whole town talking; and poor Lady E 
finds herself the general topic, because she was thrice 
attended by Lord D in public, though perhaps in 
private they had never -met once. 

Lord E——— is then held up either as a dupe or as 


dressing-rooms, disclaiming, among their acquaintances, — 


Each individual of the idle and malicious persons who . 
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an accomplice in his wife’s guilt; for guilt is immedi- 
ately presumed. He is pitied by one, blamed by another, 
and Jaughed at by nearly all; for even the pitiers cannot 
resist a laugh at a dishonoured husband. Lady E 
is cried up, or rather cried down, as a most vile and 
vicious woman, though an idea of vice had probably 
never entered her head; or else she is compassionated 
as a victim to the carelessness of a husband, who was 
so wicked as to permit her to be thrice attended in 
public by Lord D———-; and who had himself been 
seen twice arm-in-arm with that nobleman,—an occur. 
rence which is received as a proof of his cognisance of 
the liaison. 

The lady’s reputation is gone, the husband’s character 
suspected, the supposed lover is envied by his cotem- 
porary beaux; and the affair furnishes conversation until 
some other reputation is offered up as a sacrifice on the 
altar of scandal. 

Lady E——— is not, however, expelled from society 
by her supposed guilt. Oh, no! as long as her husband 
countenances her, she is received as before; her ac. 
quaintances, being content with proclaiming her fault, 
desire not its punishment. If she happens to have a 
good disposition, her consciousness of innocence disposes 
her to believe every accused woman equally free from 
guilt as herself; She, consequently, pities and associates 
with some of the most unworthy of her sex; and so puts 
the seal en her own supposed culpability. If, on the 
contrary, hers is not an amiable nature, this undeserved 
bereavement of reputation will make her slight the sub- 
stance of the virtue of which she has lost the shadow: 
and she ends by becoming what she was previously only 
suspected to be. ‘This is the state of London fashionable 
society, where appearances alone are judged; where not 
cause, but effect, is denounced; and where not crime, 
but its exposure, is punished. 

Instances not unfrequently occur of women, free from 
any more scrious charges than levity and imprudence, 
being subjected to the penalty that ought to be awarded 
to guilt alone. I refer to cases where the report circu. 


lated through coteries and clubs are afterwards inserted - 


in newspapers; one of which, containing the scandalous 
charges, is sent by some malicious person to the hus. 
band. 

His amour propre, if not amour for her, is incurably 
wounded. If he is a weak man, and the majority of 
fashionable men are weak, he concludes that her conduct 
must have been indced glaringly indecorous, or it never 
could have obtained such odious publicity ; not reflecting, 
that the statement he has perused is only an exaggerated 
version of the gossip of society, founded on no mure 
solid basis than the unmeaning attentions he has himself 
beheld without alarm or censure. He recalls to mind 
every incident, however trivial, connected with her ge. 
neral demeanour; and none of them are now viewed 
impartially. 

Influenced by his irritated vanity, he hae already pre- 
judged and condemned her; without any proof, save the 
slander of a newspaper, confirmed, perhaps, by an indeli- 
cate and injudicious appeal to his domestics, who have 
drawn their conclusions from the same source. 

These very domestics, who had never attached an idea 
of culpability to her conduct until they had read the 
flagrant statements of il, now become spies, curious 
to satisfy themselves of the existence of the guilt they 
imagine. 

Her looks, words, and actions, are narrowly watched. 
Every note received, every male visiter admitted, be- 
comes, to their jaundiced optics, presumptive conviction ; 
so that when questioned on the subject, they report rather 
what they believe than what they have seen, ‘Thus, a 
chain of evidence, based on erroneous conclusions, esta- 
blishes a legal case: and the victim is expelled from 
society, seared and branded with dishonour, though per- 
haps free from crime, who might, if —— by her 
husband, have continued in it, thougl? universally be. 
lieved to be culpable. 

It is not thus in France or Italy, where women, in 


' losing one virtue, are not necessarily exposed to the loss 


ofall. There, our sex are saved from the necessity of 
hypocrisy ; and are not compelled to pull down the re. 
putations of their cotemporaries, in order to erect on the 
ruins a pedestal for the elevation of their own. 

So few women in fashionable society here can afford 
to be merciful to others, that they are often led toa 
severity they are far from feeling, to avoid incurring the 
imputation of impropriety. It is never the guilt or inno. 
cence of the accused that is made the point of debate as 
to her reception; it is simply whether Lady So-and-so, 
and a certain clique, will countenance her. As it is only 
the perfectly virtuous and irreproachable that can risk 
being lenient, you may conclude that, in the exclusive 
circle, few are the examples of mercy: but, en revanche, 
innumerable are the instances of forbearance towards 
those whose amatory adventures furnish the daily topic, 
and who are blessed with husbands whose charity cover- 
eth a multitude of sins. 

You ask me whether English husbands are, in general, 
bons et amiahles 2 Pas du tout, ma chére; tout au con. 


_traire. They are, as far as I can judge from the speci- 


mens I have seen, the most selfish beings imaginable. 

Numerous are the examples pointed out to me here of 
men who, a year ago, were the most passionate lovers to 
their wives, yet who now scarcely conceal the sy mptoms 
of the satiety they feel, even from the lately cherished 
objects that excite it. Men of large fortunes rarely 
marry from pecuniary motives in England: not that they 
are exempt from cupidity; very much the contrary is 
the case ; but because heiresses are scarce,—estates being 
generally entailed on heirs-male. It is only when some 
tich parvenu has a daughter whom he wishes to engraft 
on a noble stock, that great fortunes are to he obtained 
by marriage; when the gold acquired by trade returns 
to support the exhausted coffers of the aristocracy, whose 
prodigality assisted its accumulation. 

The unmarried men in London are remarkable for a 
degree of selfishness, indulged even to an oblivion of all 
else, and for a prudent forethought, even in their affec. 
tions, not so much the result of wisdom, as the dictate of 
this all-engrossing egotism. Venus herself, without a 
fortune, could hardly tempt them to wear any other 
fetters than those of her cestus; while a very Gorgon, 
with a large domain, would soon find them eager can- 
didates for the Hymeneal chains. They regard every 
young beauty with distrust and alarm, as having designs 
on their freedom ; or as being likely, by their fascinations, 
to tempt them into a rash marriage, which they consider 
as the premature grave of their selfish enjoyments. They 
look on dowerless wedlock as on death, a misfortune to 


be encountered perhaps at same remote period, when age 
and infirmity prevent the pursuit of pleasures, or satiety 
has palled them. With the distant prospect of settling 
down at least with some fair young being, who is to be 
the soother of his irritability, and the nurse of his in- 
firmities, the man of pleasure systematically and ruth- 
lessly pursues a round of heartless dissipation ; until, his 
health broken and his spirits jaded, he selects his victim, 
and, in the uncongenial union (which, like the atrocious 
cruelty of Mezentius, chains the living to the dead), seeks 
the reward of his selfishness, 

The men forming the upper class generally marry for 
what they term love, which is nothing more than evan- 
escent caprice, an envie to possess some object not other- 
wise to be obtained. They are so little in the habit of 
denying themselves any thing they conceive necessary 
to their pleasure, that one of their race makes little more 
difficulty of marrying the girl that has struck his fancy, 
than he does of buying some celebrated horse, for which 
he has to pay an extravagant price, and probably gets 
tired of one as soon the other. During the first brief 
months—say, three or four—of his union, he considers 
and treats his young wife, not as the dear friend and 
companion of his life, the future mother of his children, 
but as an object of passion ; to be idolised while the pas- 
sion continues, and to be left in loveless solitude——cast, 
like a faded flower, away—the moment satiety is ex- 
perienced. She has been indulged to folly, doted on to 
infatuation, for three months; and then, spoiled by flat- 
tery, and corrupted by unwise uxoriousness, she sees 
herself first neglected, and ultimately abandoned, to bear, 
as best she may, this humiliating, this torturing change. 
If she loves her husband, jealousy, with all its venomed 
pangs, assails her young breast. She knows how ar- 
dently, how madly, he can adore, compares his present 
undisguised coldness with the fervour of the happy past, 
and concludes (not in general without cause) that an- 
other object has usurped her place in his heart. 

Love, pride, and jealous rage, are now in arms; and 
how strong must be the virtue, and how steadfast the 
principles, that enable her to resist the temptations 
offered by vanity and vengeanc@! Reproaches or tears 
await the inconstant at home: his selfishness makes him 
loathe both, and he seeks abroad a dedommageiment for 
the ennui they produce. The result generally is, that his 
wife either breaks her heart or her marriage vows, or 
sinks into that humiliating and humiliated being, an 
unloved and unpitied hypochondriac, who details her 
wrongs and maladies, in a whining tone, to the vegetut- 
ing dowagers and spinsters who have no better occupa- 
tion than to listen to the tedious catalogue. 

How many such women may be seen in society, bear- 
ing the barbed arrow of disappointment in their hearts— 
or, worse, forgetting in flirtations the neglect that at 
first wounded! How many count the weary hours in a 
solitary home, till daylight sends back the careless hus- 
band, with temper irritated by unsuccessful play, or ex- 
cited to uncongenial gaicty by having won—unthinking 
that the next night will, in all human probability, see 
dispersed the gains of this!’ Does a wife indulge in re- 
proach, she becomes an object of dislike; and if she 
endures in silence, with a paler cheek or heavy eye, 
these physical symptoms of what is passing within are 
considered as so many tacit offences against her liege- 
lord, who thinks it hard that he cannot ruin his fortune 
and health, if it please him so to do, without his wife, 
forsooth, taking it to heart. 

Better were it, in good truth, to be condemned to the 
fate said to be decrecd to elderly spinsters—that of lead- 
ing apes ina place not “to be named to ears polite”— 
than to be joined to brutes on earth. And yet, spite of 
such examples as those to which I have referred, our 
English young ladies are not alarmed nor deterred from 
using every possible means of entering the pale of 
matrimony ; each, probably, supposing that other women 
have failed through the want of those attractions which 
she believes herself to possess, and which must- retain 
their empire over him who is to be her lord. A few 
months of marriage dissipate the flattering illusions she 
has indulged; and in proportion to the sanguine hopes 
she nourished will be the bitterness of her disappoint- 
ment. 

Those women only escape this fate who, marrying for 
wealth and station, regard the husband by whom these 
coveted agrémens are obtained, as an appendage insepa- 
rable from them to which they attach no other value than 
as the medium of their acquisition. Hence, no other 
country holds forth such inducements to women forming 
mercenary marriages as does England, by displaying the 
brief duration of that affection which offers the strongest 
obstacle to them. 

The same gross selfishness that led the fashionable 
man to marry, leads him, also to fresh indulgences of 
his passions, Fle becoines a confirmed libertine and 
gambler (for the two vices generally meet in the same 
polluted heart,) and, having wasted youth, health, for- 
tune, and not unfrequently fame, be returns to his cheer- 
less home to inflict his dulness and despondency on the 
woman he has demoralised, and whose peace he has 
destroyed. 

Lycurgus showed a profound knowledge of human 
nature, when he decreed a law prohibiting husbands 
from seeing their wives in the day, during the first year 
of their marriage. He meant to guard against the dan- 
ger of satiety, that perilous rock, on which so many 
gallant vessels have foundered in the port of wedlock. 
Occasionally, however, modern English husbands are 
perhaps actuated by a similar knowledge of human na- 
ture, and a still more potent belief in the advantages to 
be derived from absence, when they remain away all 
night from their homes, as well as the greater part of the 
day. This, probably, is the sole cause why the fashion- 
able clubs are filled with Benedicks every night—at least, 
it is but charitable to suppose that such is their object. 

‘These very clubs, too, furnish another and powerful 
antidote to matrimony. The luxurious sensualists who 
frequent them, being, for the most part, gastronomers, 
who prefer a well-dressed dinner to the hest-dressed wo- 
man in the world, are well aware that the recherché 
repasts, with “all appliances to boot,” to be obtained at 
clubs, at a price within their reach, would be totally un- 
attainable in a ménage of their own, except by the relin- 
quishing some other extravagance. They think no wo- 
man worth the sacrifice of those delicious dinners, en 
gargon, the well-iced wines, gilded salons brilliantly illu- 
minated; and, above all, thab facilité a vivre sans géne, 
which they imagine female society precludes. How’ ‘ 
resign those luxurious suppers, that render a man as un- 
willing as he is unfit for the privacy and quiet of home? 


How abandon the excitement of the hazard-table -after, 
where thousands are risked ? 5 

They have calculated, for such men are prone to cal- 
culate, that the great business of existence, which, ac- 
cording to their views, consists in eating, gambling, and 
gossiping, can be more easily and cheaply indulged at 
Crock ford’s than the common comforts of life can be en- 
jeyed in an establishment of their own: ergo, they are 
célebataires par calcul ; and powerful indeed must be the 
charms of her who can win them from theif preconcerted 
plan of selfish pleasures. ’ 

But if won, brief is the duration of their abstinence 
from the exciting pursuits of their bachelor days. A few 
short months passed, the Benedick returns to his former 
haunts, rendered now more attractive by the contrast 
they afford to what he considers the monotony of home ; 
where, as I have previously mentioned, the luckless wife 
is left to lament in solitude, or to forget in crowds, the 
brevity of her dream of conjugal felicity. 


censure apply, thinks that certain expenses are indispen- 
sably necessary to his happiness. The cost of a wife, 
he calculates, must diminish the means of gratifying his 
personal luxuries; therefore he will not marry ‘urtil he 
shall have lost the taste and aetivity for shooting, hunting, 
and yachting. Then, however, the funds-appropriated to 
these expensive pursuits may, he thinks, be directed to 
the support of a matrimonial establishment. 

How could a young. man of fashion exist without a 
shooting-place in the country, with a train of-keepers to 
preserve his game, and dogs to run it down, whatever 
may bethe cost? A moor in the Highlands of Scotland, 
for grouse-shooting, it would be impossible to forego ; 
and a party to partake its amusements must be assein- 
bled. _ This gratification is obtained at the sacrifice of 
several hundreds; but the payer has the pleasure of 
reading in the papers that he and his guests shot so 
many hundred brace of birds on certain days: and he 
is satisfied. 

Many are they who frequent the Highlands with little 
or no desire for shooting, but who, having no rational 
pursuit, are at a loss to know how to employ the two 
months that intervene between the close of the London 
season and the opening of the hunting one; consequently, 
at the mandate of fashion, seek this mode of getting rid 
of time. 

The young man of fashion must, therefore, hunt at 
Melton; and, to do so with “decent dignity,” requires 
an establishment of grooms and helpers that would as- 
tonish Nimrod himself, could he behold them; and the 
bills for which, seldom fail to astonish the purses of their 
owners. 

Bat it is not the horses and grooms alone that consume 
thousands at,Melton; the chasseurs find that French 
cooks alone can produce such banquets, as they require 
to recruit their exhausted frames, and collect at their 
tables the “ best suciety.” 

During the interminable evenings, the chase of the 
day furnishes the inexhaustible topic of conversation, 
each biped arrogating to himself the merit that belongs 
solely to his more intelligent quadrupeds. Prolix details 
of asserted equestrian prowess—each narrator the hero 
of his own tale—enlivened by episodical histories of 
their favourite hunters, past and present, fill up the 
hours that intervene between dinner and the period of 
retiring to bed; unless cards or dice are introduced, to 
diversify this rational mode of whiling away the drowsy 
hours. 

Many of the chasseurs at Melton are as little partial to 
hunting as those who frequent the Highland moors are 
to grouse-shooting. The truth of this assertion is best 
proved by the joyous alaerity with which, the moment a 
frost sets in, they rush up to London, like boys released 
from school, and plunge into all the amusements and dis- 
sipation of the metropolis, until a thaw sends them down 
again, with lengthened faces, and shortened purses, to 
renew their sport. 

How often is the thermometer examined with wistful 
eyes, and an approach of the freezing pvint hailed with 
pleasure! You will naturally wonder why so heavy an 
expense as a hunting establishment is incurred, if they 
who entail it on themselves like not the amusement. 
Fashion, ostentation, and the puerile desire of even that 
species of celebrity which this extravagance can acquire, 
furnish the inducements; added to the reflection of the 
utter impossibility of otherwise filling up the winter 
months. 

You must not, however, conclude, that all who hunt 
at Melton pursue the amusement -from the mere desire 
of being @ la mode, or from idleness ; for some men ure 
to be found there, who really enter into the sport with a 
true zest, without making it the subjectof all their thoughts 
and conversation. These exceptions to my censure are 
admirable specimens of the true English character,— 
bold in the field, and gentle and well-bred out of it. Dis- 
pensing a refined hospitality to their friends, and en- 


characteristic boast of my country, but not assimilating 
themselves to those animals, by utter uselessness, save in 
the field. 

The many who do not really enjoy the hunting pursue 
it in emulation of the few who do,—nay, affect to like it 
so passionately, that it is only as 1 have bejore said, the 
gratification which the setting in of a hard frost excites 
in them, that betrays the real state of their feelings on 
this point. To such self-imposed sacritices will men 
submit from vanity. 

Five months at Melton, passed in the intellectual and 
edifying manner I have described, require an expendi- 
ture of some thousands; and the London season which 
fullows its demands scarcely less. 

A bachclor’s house in some square or street near the 
Park, tastefully decorated, and luxuriously furnished, 
receives the Meltonian chasseur in April. He subscribes 
to an omnibus box at the opera, and to one at most of 
the theatres @ la mode; frequents all the places of fa- 
shionable resort; enters into a praiseworthy competition. 
with his cotemporaries, as to who shall give the most . 
recherché dinners every day; and sports equipages that 
would drive to despair a Parisian élégant, so perfect are 
they in their details, and so faultless in the ensemble. 

When the season draws near a close, the man of 
fashion departs for his yacht, which, in the luxurious- 
ness of its accommodation, and splendour of its decora- 
tion, far surpasses the famed galley in which Cleopatra 
sailed down the Cydnus. y 
“What time has such a man as the one whose avoca- 
tions I have attempted to describe, to bestow on a wife ? 


or what funds, not appropriated to his own personal gra- 


A young man of fashion, for to such only does my | 


couraging the’ race of those fine horses, which are a - 


tification, to meet the additional expensé she would 
unavoidably create? No; the individuals who form the 
genus of which I have sketched a specimen, know that 
a wife, however amiable, or delightful, would only be an 


obstacle to the pursuit of their selfish pleasures; and, | 


therefore, sedulously avoid matrimony. 

The following lines were given to me, the other day, by 
Lord Charles Fitzhardinge, descriptive of the miseries 
entailed on a man by marriage; and they are so expres- 
sive of the feelings of all this sort of men here, that I- send 
them to you. > 

YOUR WIFE. 

“Who meets you in your days of youth, 
Dreaming of joy and hope foreouth, 
And makes you plight to her your truth ?— 
Your Wife. 
“Who greets you with the smiles most bland, 
Until a flame of love is fann’d ; 
And you, poor fool! demand her hand ?— 
Your Wife. 


“Who, when the Gordian knot is tied, 
Ere yet she ceases to be bride, 
Casts all her winning ways aside ?— 
Your Wife. 
“Who jealous is of each past flame, 
ever guess’d or heard you name; 
Agd counts them o'er with sneer and blame ?— 
Your Wife? 
“Who says they all were fr 
And in them 
To pass whole days, nay often nights ?— 
: , Your Wife. 
“Who, as you cool, grows. still more fond, 
And strains to bursting wedlock’s bond, 
Till you would joyfully abscond?— 
Your Wife. 
“Who forces you to dine at home, 
When you to Crockford’s fain would roam, 
To feast beneath his gilded dome ?— 
Your Wife. 
“Who gives 7. soup—ye geds, what stuff ! 
And fish, of which the smell’s e h! 
With mutton cutlets, cold and tough 7— 
Your Wife. 


“Who gives you wine that ice ne’er knew, 
To wash down each unsav'ry stew ; 
And talk—how little sav’ry too!— 
Your Wife. 


“Who has the children—* pretty dears !"— 
To come when the dessert appears ; 
And with their bon mots fill your ears ?— 
Your Wife. 


“Who forces you, for quiet’s sake, : 
Appointments with choice friends to break, 
Hoping, at last, escape to make ?— 

Your Wife. 

“ And, while in pensive revery,. 

Youu think of where you wish to be, 

Who quarrels with your gravity ?— - 
Your Wife. 
“Who, when at length you rise to go, 

Reproaches loud and deep lets flow, 
With-tears that spring from rage, not wo 7— 
Your Wife. 

“Who lets you find "twas all in vain 

You starved, and gave up ice’d champagne, 
For one determined to complain ?— 
Wife. 

“Who selfish is, and void of tact, 

Refusing aye to let you act, bid 
As though you gargon were,.in fact?— 
Your Wife. 
“Who thinks a husband— there’s the rab !’— 
Should give up living at a club; 
And if be won't, will pout and. snub ?— 
Your Wife. 
“Who is it that detests your friends,. 
Accusing them of selfish. ends ; 
And censure on their faults expends 7— 
: Your Wife. 


“Who jealous ever is of you,. 
And yet will have a lover too,. 
In spite of what you say or do?— 
Your Wife. 
“Who gets shown up each Sabbath morn, 
With reputation sadly torn, 
While you.’re pronounced a blockhead born ?— 
Your Wife. 
“ Who runs you into debt each day,. 
Although she knows you ’ve lost at play, 
Caring not whether you can pay ?— 
Your Wife. 
“Who every bright illusion renda, 
Proving you never could have friends, 
‘You were a dupe ?’—at least, pretends 
Your Wife. 
“ Who tells your faults to every dame 
She nieets, exposing you to shame, 
Till half the town rings with your name 7— 
Your Wife. 
“ Ye Benedicks.of Fashion own 
Here’s no exaggeration shown. 
The miseries | relate you ve known— 
Through Wives.” 

The love of money,.and deference to those who are 
imagined to possess it, is another striking peculiarity of 
my compatriots. He, or she,.who can boast of wealth, 
no matter how obtained, is sure of being well received in 
society ; though such persons may be illiterate, ill-man-. 
nered, and not immaculate in reputation. On observing 
certain individuals, in the circle styling itself exclusive, 
whose personal merits would never have gained them 
admission, my ignorant queries as to the why and where. 
fore, have been replied to by the assertion, that “he or 
she was immensely rich ;” a reply considered amply cx. 
planatory. 

“ Then he, or she, is probably very generous ?” asked 
I, in my simplicity, supposing that a lavish expenditure 
on aclique proverbial for the derangement of the finances 
of its mensterg was the secret cause of the reception of - 
the said rich individual, Rey 

“No, quite the contrary,” has been the answer; “he is , 
trés avarey I can assure you” for no one better knows 
the value of money, or is less prone to make a generous. 
use of it, than Ae who has no other recommendation. 

But what is still stranger, this same reputation for . 
wealth is considered an excuse for the economy which a: 
deficiency of income alone eught to justify. A man 
known to be rich may give, not only few, but remarka. 
bly bad dinners, and wines -whose execrable quality all . 
condemn ; yet, still, the very people who would uneere. 
moniously decline a far less objectionable repast, if offered 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


by one of limited means, will freely eat the one, and drink 
the other, because—the donor is affluent. The parsimony 
of the wealthy excites no murmurs: people like to dine 
with. them, and to have them at their own boards= why, 
or wherefore, I cannot discover, unless the feeling may 
‘arise in a superstitious desire of consorting with those 
who are favoured by fortune. * 
So well understood is this inordinate respect for riches 
- in this country, that not a few instances have been known 
of men who, with only a muderate income, have, by the 
stratagem of pretending to possess a large one, gained a 
Consideration and an ascendency in society, which they 
otherwise could never have acquired. “ Mr. So-und.so 
is certainly a millionaire,” was ihe excuse for a man of 
vulgar habits being seen every where, uatil his death re- 
vealed. the fact of his supposed million being only a hun- 
dred thousand pounds; a fortune more than amply suffi- 
cient for all his desires, but the reputation of which would 
not have attained for him that preponderance in the 
world which he ambitioned. ; 
Can it then be wondered at, that, seeing the influence 
wealth bestows, people are more anxious to possess than 
fastidious in the mode of acquiring it? Hence, specula- 
tions the most unscrupulous, and actions the most.repre- 
hensible, are undertaken. If crowned with success, the 


_ mean is forgotten in the end; and if failure ensue, the 


action and its consequences pass away from the memo- 
ries of those who knew the guilt of the perpetrator; for 
no one here troubles himself to remember a poor man, 
except to avoid him. - 

I have now concluded a sketch, which, though it has 
no recommendation except its truth, may, I trust, ennuyer 
less than the witnessing the scenes described did your 
affectionate friend, 

Caro.ine. 


THE MARQESS OF NOTTINGHAM TO EDW. MORDAUNT, EsQ. 


Yes, my dear Mordaunt, you are right ; I love—pas- 
sionately, madly love—Lady Annandale ; yet it is a love 
as devoid of guilt as it is destitute of hope. The slightest 
betrayal of it would, I am persuaded, exile me from her 
sight for ever; and I value the friendship with which 
she honours me too dearly, to risk losing the least portion 
of it by any imprudence. . 

You ask me what I propose to myself, in thus aban- 
doning my heart to so engrossing, so ungovernable a 
passion? This is a question I have never dared to answer 
to myself. .To meet her every day, to think of her every 
minute, to dream of her when I close my eyes, and to 
on with the blissful certainty of seeing her,—these 


my sole objects and aims; and these I may surely 
without crime. 

Mordaunt, if you knew the rapture I experience when 
I behold her angelic face assume a more cheerful expres- 
sion when I approach her ; when I observe the deference 
with which she refers to my opinions, and the sweet and 
modest confidence with which she utters her own; the 
innocent delight- with which she displays Annandale’s 
hitherto neglected child, and the pride with which she 
listens to my remarks on its visible improvement and 
growing intelligence,—you would not ask what I propose 
to myself! 

The happiness of the present seems all I dare look to; 
and so dearly do I prize it, that I tremble to anticipate 
any change. 

She admits me to her boudoir during the morning, 
when Miss Montressor and the child only are with her ; 
allows me to read Italian aloud to her while she draws: 
and there are moments, when seated in this retired and 
delicious sanctuary, the ladies pursuing their feminine 
occupations, and the child climbing my knees, that I in- 
dulge the illusion that she belongs to me by the must 
holy tie, and that the child is ours. 

I am too soon awakened from this blissful dream, by 
Miss Montressor’s remembering some engagement to be 
kept, or some letter to be written, that obliges her to 
withdraw ; and what looks strange, is, that these reini- 
niscences of hers always arrive at a mal-d-propos mo- 
ment, either in the most interesting part of the bouk 
we are reading, or in the subject on which we are con- 
versing. 

“ Pray, do not let me interrupt you, good folk,” she in- 
variably says,—* I shal! be back in a few sninutes ;” and 
off she hurries. 

I resume the book, and whenever a pause occurs, am 
charmed with the jastice and tact of Lady Annandale’s 
reflections. So much feeling, united to such extreme 
delicacy of perception, I never before encountered. 

Often do I continue to read, until her carriage or sad- 
dle-horses are announced ; and we both find that it is five 
o’clock, when we had only imagined it three. 

“ How time flies!” does she frequently say, on such 
occasions; “ but where can Caroline Montressor be? she 


_gaid she would be back in a few minutes.” 


“ Miss Montressor has been in the library, my lady, 
for the last half hour, with his lordship,” replies the 
servant. 

Does not this look strange? yet it does not seem to 
inspire Lady Anuandale with any suspicions. Is it pos- 
sible that this artful girl can have any design in thus 
leaving her friend and me two hours ¢éte-a-léte in the 
boudoir, and: being herself half an hour in the library 
with Annandale? But no; she can have no motive. 
And yet it does look strange: I must keep my eye on 
her; for the account Delaward gave me of her morals 
justifies suspicion. 

Annandale seems totally unconscious of my admiration 
(adoration would better express the feeling) for his lovely 
wife. He is continually asking me to dine with them, 
en famille, and to make one of all their parties—invita- 
tions I have not the courage to resist. Yet there are 
moments when J fancy I have detected significant glances 
or malicious smiles on the countenances of some of the 
corrupt men and as corrupt women of our circle, when 
they see me by Lady Annandale’s side: and I almost de- 
termine to sacrifice the intoxicating pleasure of her so- 
ciety, rather than subject her purity, which I know to be 
as spotless as snow ere it lights on earth, to the risk of 
-ohe unworthy suspicion. I am more jealous of her repu- 
tation than ever husband was of that of his wife; and 
would die rather than expose it to censure. 

She rarely speaks of Annandale; and her manner to- 
wards him is cold and distant. Of the Delawards she 
loves to converse. P 

“ Lady Delaward is indeed a happy woman, said she 
a few days ago; “ for, in her husband she kas found the 

most delightful friend, the most instructive companion, 
and the most wise monitor (should she ever need it) with 
whom woman was ever blessed,” . 


She sighed deeply and involuntarily. 

“ How vain, then, Lord Nottingham. ought to be !” 
said Miss Montressor ; * for you compared him the other 
day to Lord Delaward; and, if my memory dces not de- 
ecive me, gave the preference to sa seigneurié,” bowing 
to me. 

The cheeks of Lady Annandale became suffused with 
a bright red; and so visible was her emotion, that, great 
as was the delight which the knowledge of her flattering 
opinion of me conferred—a delight that sent the blood 
circling more briskly through my veins—I was angry 
with Miss Montressor for having betrayed her confidence. 

“TI was speaking of Lord Delaward as a husband,” 
said Lady Annandale, with some reserve, and still blush- 
ing; “and consequently could not compare Lord Not- 
tingham, who is yet untried in that character, with him.” 

“You may, however, accurately judge of Lord Not- 
tingham’s taste for domesticity,” replied Miss Montres- 
sor, “ from the daily specimens he gives us of it. Does 
he not read to us, chat with us, moralise with us, and 
play with the child all the morning ?” Lady Annandale 
positively blushed to her very temples. “ Does he not 
ride out, drive, or boat with us every day? Does he not 
escort us to balls, routs, and operas; or spend the even- 
ing, en famille, with us? And yet, wicked, ungrateful 
Lady Annandale, after all these decided evidences of a 
— taste, you can doubt his fitness for domestic 
life 1” 

Never was embarrassment more visible than on Lady 
Annandale’s beautiful countenance. She attempted to 
utter something about never having doubted that I should 
always fulfil every duty I had to perform; and Miss 
Montressor resumed :-— 

“Yes, Iam sure Lord Nottingham, notwithstanding 
he looks so grave,” (and here she gave me a most equi- 
vocal smile,) “ would be a model for husbands, were he 
once entered into that happy state. See him with little 
St. Aubyn on his knee, reading to you while you draw, 
and then doubt, if you can, what a husband and father 
he will make. Why,I defy that rara avis, Lord Dela- 
ward himself, to surpass him !” - 

I looked gravely in her face while she uttered all this 
ill-timed flippancy, yet could not ascertain whether it 
originated in naiveté or malice ; but, whichever was the 
cause, the effect-—and it was a painful one—was obvious 
in Lady Annandale’s varying colour and nervous agita- 
tion. Luckily, a servant announced the carriage, and I 
withdrew; almost hating Miss Montressor for the annoy- 
ance she had caused her lovely and sensitive friend. 

What if Lady Annandale should become alarmed, now 
that her attention has been so brusquely called to the sub- 
ject, by the frequency and length of my visits, and curtail 
or prohibit them? But why should I anticipate an evil 
I never could find courage to support? No, she could 
not be so cruel. 

Do I not already, Mordaunt, feel one of the many 
miseries to which an unlawful passion gives birth? Here 
am I, trembling at the bare anticipation of being deprived 
of her society, on the terms I have lately been accustom- 
ed to enjoy it; yet not daring to look forward to a con- 
tinuation of happiness that always seems to me too great 
to endure. 

This it is to love, when destiny has placed an inde- 
structible barrier between us and the object adored; a 
barrier never surmounted, but by guilt and despair. I am 
a Christian, and must never forget that the faith I profess 
ought to preclude both. 

Ever yours, 
Norrineuam. 
(To be continued.) 


Marrturas tHE Dwarr.—This highly curious 
miniature specimen of the human race, who was last 
winter one of the lions of the soirées of the nobility at 
Paris, has arrived here, and has taken up his residence 
at No. 151 Regent street. He is twenty-two years and 
three months old; and only two feet ten inches high— 
that being the same height as the back of a dining-room 
chair. Ordinarily it happens that persons of such ex- 
tremely small stature have the head out of proportion 
large—not so with M.Gullia. His symmetry is perfectly 
good in every respect, and his countenance intelligent 
and rather handsome, though, from his features and the 
tone of his voice, he would be considered quite as old as 
he really is. He is a native of Illyria, and was born 
near Trieste. He is a man of considerable acuteness of 
mind, and speaks four languages fluently—French, Ita- 
lian, German, and Sclavonic; added to which he dances 
well—is a billiard player—rides out hunting, and is a 

ood shot. One thing, however, is quite manifest, that 
in his sporting excursions his horses have no reason to 
complain of him. As he weighs exactly two stone and a 
pound. Matthias Gullia is about to be married. His 
betrothed is sixteen years old. Her name is Rosa Pala- 
vana ; she is good and fair ; she is of Venice; she loves 
Matthias Gullia, and he loves’ her; she is just an inch 
taller than he is. Our little man has a high opinion of 
his belle. A great lady asked him if she was handsome. 
“ Handsome,” said he,“ do you think I would marry 
her if she wasnot?” One would suppose that the dwarfs 
would make a marriage de raison. No, no; Matthias is 
in love, madly in love, and it is for his future bride that 
he traverses the whole world. Itis towin money for her 
use that he went to France, and has come to England.— 
London paper. 


InFLicTion oF A Penatty By A MacistrRaTE UPON HIM- 
sELF.—On R. B. Cooper, Esq., one of the magistrates for 
the county of Gloucester, taking his seat on the bench at 
Cheltenham, on Monday, he announced that his dining- 
room chimney had caught fire from not having been 
regularly swept, and that he had in consequence fined 
himself halfa crown, which he handed over to the clerk.— 
Cheltenham Chronicle. 


A foreign medical writer, apparently with no view of 
flattering the skill or vanity of his profession, has lately 
asserted that “ physic is the art of amusing the patient, 
while nature cures his disease.” If this be true, it must, 
at least, be confessed, that the amusement is generally 
not very gratifying. 


Biturarp Batis.—As all billiard balls are made of 
ivory, and as in every mass of that substance there are 
always some parts more solid than others, there is not a 
single ball, perhaps, which has the centre of gravity ex- 
actly in the centre of the figure. On this account, every 
ball deviates more or less from the line in which it is 
propelled, when a slight motion is communicated to it, 
in order to make it proceed towards the other side of the 
billiard table, unless it should happen that the heaviest 
part is placed at the tup or bottom. An eminent maker 
of these balls declares that he has never been able to find 
one ball perfectly free from the fault now described, 
Hence it is that when a player strikes the ball gently, he 
often imagines that he has struck it, that is, played badly, 
while his want of success is entirely the consequence of* 
this fault in the ball. A good billiard player, before he 
engages to play, ought carefully to try the ball, in order 
to discover the heaviest and lightest parts. 


Che Aiterarn Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY 7%, 1837. 


The Victims of Society—We devote again every co- 
lumn of the Omnibus that can possibly be spared to the 
continuation of the “ Victims of Society,” in order that 
we may conclude it as soon as practicable, and thus 
keep our lady readers &c., from over-anxiety as to the 
end, which will be found in our next number but one. 

The Fourth of July.—A glorious sunshine on Tuesday 
last, a rarity of late, by the way, enabled all classes to 
enjoy the national jubilee after their own fashion, and 
we must say so far as our own observation extended, 
that it was quietly and rationally spent. Accidents there 
were of course here as elsewhere, but as they were not 
more numerous than was expected, there is the less cause 
of complaint. The Whigs celebrated the day by a dinner 
in the woods, and their political opponents had their ora- 
tions, &c., as usual, causing the usual remark, that it 
was less a national than a party jubilation ; there should 
be at least one day of the year set apart when all could 
meet on neutral ground, listen to sage counsel, and with 
the hatchet buried, smoke the calumet of reconciliation, 
and advise upon national measures. The old Fourth of 
July currency, whiskey, was not suspended this year, we 
believe, maugre the strong efforts of our temperance 
friends. We remarked a growing inclination for the 
parade of clubs, or companies of boys and ‘*hobbledehoys,” 
dressed in fantastic costumes, from that of a crow, a 
clown, &c., to a prince, according to fancy, but have no 
hope that these mixtures produced any national feelings 
or very rational entertainment ; such as they were, they 
served to amuse the quiet stay-at-home part of the com- 
munity. 

The Omnibus.—The last number completed six months 
of the Omnibus; the present affords us an opportunity of 
summing up what we have done for the entertainment of 
our numerous patrons; as very many of these have 
clubbed their remittances, and thus obtained the work 
for the lowest price, we shall assume that the follow- 
ing works have been actually furnished for the small sum 
of one dollar. 

1. The Confessions ofan Elderly Gentleman,worth 
in American book form, 

2. The Escape,a Narrative from the German of 
Augustus Von Kotzebue, 50 


$1 00 


3. Latrube’s Rambler in Mexico, 1 00 

4. Henrietta Temple, a novel, by the author of 
Vivian Grey, 1 00 

5. Wraxall’s Memuirs and Private Anecdotes of 
Foreign Courts, 1 75 

6. Abel Allnutt, a novel, by the author of Hajji 
Baba, 1 00 

7. Adventures during a Journey over Land to 
India, by Major Skinner, 1 00 
8. Part of The Victims of Society, about 50 
$7 75 


This would be about the price paid for the books alone 
in our principal cities; they would cost more in the inte- 
rior, and would have been long in reaching many places 
where the Omnibus has readily penetrated ; taking the 
other miscellaneous matter of the work at the same 
price, and we have issned for one dollar an amount of 
book and other printing to the value of at least eleven 
dollars, or a saving to the subscriber of ten dollars in 
six months. This is a pretty fair experiment, which, 
having given satisfaction, we shall immediately repeat. 


From the Rochester Democrat of Thursday. 


Tur Bank Rosser TaAKEN.—It is supposed that 
the cunning villain who some months since broke into 
and robbed the Oneida Bank of some $112,000, has at 
length been trapped. It appears that he resided in this 
city during the months of Apri! and May, and was very 
extensively engaged in the purchase of Canada money. 
- It is supposed that while here he exchanged no less than 
twenty thousand dollars. We understand that he de- 
posited for that purpose $25,000 in one of our banks, but 
we do not learn that all that sum was disposed of. There 
was sufficient, however, disposed of to excite suspicion, 
The bills were principally 20s of the Bank of Rome. 
This was the denomination of a large portion of those 
stolen. In the course of events these bills found their 
way to the bank, and this, of course, produced an en- 
quiry, which resulted in the conclusion that they were 
the identical bills stolen. 

Tle attorney and one of the directors of the Oneida 
Bank com an i diate search. They soon 
traced the bills to this city, and as soon got track of the 
individual who had disposed of them. They learned that 
his name was Harvey, and that he resided at Hamilton, 
U.C. 

On Monday last they took passage in the Traveller, 
for Hamilton, and on Secsiea they arrested the fellow. 
The circumstances were so strong against him on his 
examination that he was committed, and he is now in 
jail at that place. 

His father was also examined, but there was not suffi- 
cient evidence adduced against him to warrant his com- 
mitment. He attempted to account tor his son’s having 
so much money at his command by saying that it was 
the profits of a successful business in Philadelphia. But 
little credit, however, was given to this statement, inas- 
much as, until within a few months, the family did not 
appear to be in the possession of any wealth. They were 
people of very moderate circumstances, engaged in a 
small mercantile business, 

Since the period of the robbery they have appeared 
to be flush with cash. The son has purchased some 


other ways developed his resources. We understand 
that there were no bills found upon him, but his wife had 
in her possession a large quantity of sovereigns, which, 


to surrender. 

A farther examination is to take place in a few days, 
when it is expected he will be given up to the authorities 
of this state for trial. 

While in this city he boarded with H. Bissell, and was 
very buisily employed in purchasing Canada money. He 
also purchased a considerable quantity of goods from 
some of our merchants, whom he paid in $20 bills on the 
Bank of Rome. 


The ship Parthenon arrived at Boston on Sunday last 
“” feom Liverpool, bringing Londdh papers to the 26th May, 
and Liverpool to the 27th—two days later. We copy 
from the Boston Daily Advertiser the following items :— 


“The London Times of the 25th, says—* The abun- 


$60,000 worth of real estate in Hamilton, and in various - 


however, she claimed as her own property, and refused * 


dance of money at the stock exchange induces the a 

prehension that we may have a new influx of foreign 
securities, and the exchange once more turned against 
us. The remedy is edsy and obvious enough, but it is 
not easy to induce those who have the power to apply it, 
The bank should bring the dead weight to market. This ig 
so clear a policy, under present circumstances, that were 
the diretors not deterred by the paramount consideration 
with them, of keeping up the amount of the dividend, 
there could be no doubt of their willingness to resort to 
it without delay, especially bound as they are to give all 
the assistance that may required to the American 
houses. They cannot make money scarce by any ar- 
rangement out of doors, that would not be a breach of 
such implied engagements on their part, and they could 
not reach the stock exchange by any other process what. 
ever than that of selling. public securities. Ata fair price 
the dead weight annuity would find ready purchasers, 
and its introduction would check at once the influx of 
foreign stock, probably in some degree of American bank 


per. 

“ Letters from Liverpool speak rather more favourabl 
of the state of business there. Some tolerably large sales 
of cotton had taken place, chiefly of American descrip. 
tions, and at previous quotations; but they observe that, 
without some improvement in the prices of cotton, the 
large holders will experience considerable difficulty in 
meeting their obligations. 

“Consols closed at 91}, sellers, and for July account 
918 to 4. Exchequer bills left off firm at 34s. a 36s. pre. 
mium. 

“ The state ball, at St. James’s Palace, in honour of the 
Princess Victoria’s birth-day, took place on the 24th, but 
neither king nor queen were able to attend. The health 
of the king was improving. 

“The French papers were much occupied with the 
preparations for the approaching marriage of the Duke 
of Orleans. The intended bride had arrived at Potzdam 
on the 16th, where she was received by the King of Prus. 
sia, with expressions of much satisfaction at her union 
with the royal family of France. 

“ Accounts from Mauritius of Feb. 19, state that a tre. 
mendous hurricane had been felt in that island, which 
had done much injury to the crops.” 


Last week the pos of an unknown man was found 
suspended by the neck to a tree in the orchard of Mr. 


‘Roff, in Bucks county. The Intelligencer says: 


“The deceased was dressed in blue cassinet pants, 
figured silk vest, new muslin shirt, old white hat, anda 
pair of good coarse leather laced boots. The entire con. 
tents of his pockets were a five cent piece, bit of tobacco, 
and a large double-bladed knife. From the appearance 
of the body, he was judged to be about 30 years of age— 
light complexion, sandy hair, and about five feet eight or 
nine inches high.” 


Nove Incipent.--On Sunday last, a party of boys 
having gone into Lord Dynevor’s park in search of buck’s 
horns, met with the following adventure :—On entering 
the deer shed they saw two bucks lying down, to all ap. 
pearance dead, and one of the lads exclaimed, “ Here are 
some dead bucks, let us take off their horns,” and imme- 
diately leaped astride of one of them; but scarcely was 
he seated before the buck (which had merely retired 
there to rest) started upon his feet, bounded from the 
shed, carrying the astounded youth with the greatest 
velocity over hill and dale, for a distance of nearly two 
miles, and having in its course crossed a pond of consi- 
derable width, before the lad fell from his seat. The boy 
s 14 years old, and weighs 73 pounds.—Carabian. 


News ror THE Lapirs.—It is said that in New South 
Wales an old maid is a much rarer animal than a black 
swan. It is even asserted that the fair emigrants from 
England receive offers of marriage through speaking 
trumpets before they land from the ships. 


“Tf that be the law,” said Lord Clare to Curran, “I 
may burn my books.” “ Better read them, my lord,” 
replied Curran. 


A DurasLtet Roap.—The road made by Appius the 
censor, from Rome to Terracina, and afterwards con- 
tinued to Brandusium, is still, after twenty-three centu- 
ries, one of the most remarkable monuments of the Roman 
power of greatness. 


Lenicu Coat Trape.—Despatched from Mauch Chunk 
for the week ending 6th month, 29th— 


198 boats, cdjrying 7,505 tons, 
1488 boats, last report, 58,482 “ 
1686 65,987 “ 

Treasury DerartMeENt, 
f July 3, 1837. 


. In compliance with a resolution of the senate, of the 
2d of March last, notice is hereby given that the receipts 
for the month of May last were, as ascertained and esti- 


mated — 
For customs, about - - $986,650 
Total, $1,863,964 


The expenditures during the same tnonth amounted 
to $2,727,117 96. 
Levi Woopsury, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


LIST OF DIVIDENDS DECLARED. 


Bank of the United States, 4 per cent. 
Bank of Pennsylvania, 4 
Philadelphia Exchange Company, 5 
Fire Insurance Co. of the County of Philad. 3 
Southwark Fire Insurance Company, 
Southern Loan Company, 

S. P. Bridge Company, 50 cents per share. 
Philadelphia Savings Institution, 

Union Insurance Company, 

Philad. Fire and Inland Navigation Ins. Co. 4 
American Insurance Company, 5 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, 44 
Pennsylvania Co. for Insurance on Lives, 
Cumberland (N. J.) Bank, 
Trenton (N. J.) Bank, $1 25 
Newcastle and Frenchtown 
_ Rail Road Company, 
Bank of Wilmington and Brandywine, 4 
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MONTHLY REPORT. 

The Girard Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, report that 12 persons have been 
insured at their office, 159 Chesnut street, during the past 
month :--4 merchants, 3 clerks, 1 attorney at law, 4 of 
other pursuits, 


Of these, there are insured for $5,000, : 
"500 and under, 7 

12 

- Of these, there are insured for 1 year and over, 5 
7 years, 4 

whole life, 3 

July 1, 1837. . 12 


PUBLISHED ON FRIDAYS, 
BY A. WALDIE, 46 CARPENTER STREET, 
At $3 to single mwuil subscribers; $5 for two copies, 
and @10 for five copies, when forwarded to one address; 
2 50 to subscribers to the Libzary. 
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